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THE OLD ALBUM. 
I’ve drawn thee from thy hiding-place, 
Relic of by-gone days, 
Again thy gilded leaves to trace, 
Thy well-known garb to praise; 
To bring thee to the glaring light, 
From out thy silent nook ;— 
Come, tell old tales of moments bright, 
Thou long-neglected book ! 


How well I know thy crimson coat, 
So garnished o’er with gold! 
And half with sorrow, half with smiles, 
Thy tarnished robe behold. 
I cannot but recall the time 
When first I saw thee lie, 
Affection’s gift, to mark the round 
Of some gay holyday. 


And first, the faded lines I trace, 
Penned by a gentle hand ; 

They bring to me the fairest face 
That graced a youthful band. 
Sweet play-mate of my earlicr years— 
Companion of the past! 
Thou hast forgot thy life of tears, 

In happier realms at last! 


Again I tury the rustling leaf: 
Who comes before me now, 

With the light heart that mocked at grief— 
The fair, unclouded brow; 

The eye that flashed with Passion’s ray, 
Unalterably bright? 

How changed !—long years have stolen away 
That wild, fantastic light. 


Ha! my gay cousin—thou whose mirth 
Was never on the wane! 

I read thy sonnet, till I deem 
Thou’rt by my side again, 
With thy wild laughter ringing free, 

Thy sly and merry air! 
That time is gone; thy manly brow 
A graver look doth wear. 
What fairy fingers held the pen 
That traced this dainty page? 
It bears the date of other years, 
And seems quite pale with age. 
Ah! I remember me of one 
Just then become a bride ; 
She smiles a careful matron now, 
With prattlers at her side. 


And here is writ a blithesome song, 
And here a tender lay; 

This page is sad enough, I ween; 
And this one passing gay. 

And here a youthful poet’s hand 
Placed the sweet rhymes he wove; 

The truant!—in a foreign land 
He sought another love. 

Thou mak’st me sad, thou gilded toy! 
And as I gaze on thee, 

I think how time and change have thrown 
Their shadows over me. 

The flush of youth has vanished now, 
Friends severed far and wide; 

In curls that wave on many a brow, 
Time’s silvery foot-marks hide. 

Ge back, then, to thy silent nook, 
Memento of the past! 

Thou tell’st a tale, my long-loved book, 
Of years that flew too fast; 

And read’st a lesson to my heart, 
Perused full oft before: 





That hopes must fade, and friends must part, 
Till Life’s dark day is o’er. 


New-York. M. N, M. 





For the New-Yorker. 
NOADIAH BOTT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE, MOTLEY BOOK.’ 
CHAPTER I. 

THE two most delightful and exciting pursuits an ordinary 
citizen can be engaged in, in time of peace, are certainly of- 
fice-seeking and courting a widow—combining as they do the 
excitement of bloodshed and the more animating prospect of 
quiet and unobstructed plunder. 

In the year of our Lord , it fell to the pertion of Noa- 
diah Bott to embark in this double undertaking, with great 
advantages of mind and person. He was a little, corpulent 
man, slightly asthmaiic, and generally clad in garments about 
one size too small for his person, which of course gave him 
very much the appearance of a stuffed penguin, promenading 
fer exercise afterdinner. Noadiah had derived his knowledge 
and experience from several professions, for he had been in 
succession a hardware-merchant, a market-gardener and a 
pawn-broker. During his continuance in the first business he 
had learned a very singular fact in natural history, which 
gave him a strong prejudice against the traffic in hand-irons 
and table-knives—namely: that native rats, particularly the 
species indigenous to New-York, possessed tremendous pow- 
ers of digestion; for he found they had discovered a passage 
into his money-drawer, and were in the habit of carrying off, 
and actually made way with quarter-dollars, half-dollars, six- 
pences, and sometimes were even so famished as to fasten on 
husky, dry bank-bills and counterfeit coppers and five-cent 
pieces. At least this was the explanation given by an in- 
genious clerk, and so he broke up his establishment. 

Reserving a few spades, rakes and coulters from the gene- 
ral sale of his goeds, he made his next experiment with a 
small garden in the suburbs, from which he proposed to raise 
vegetables for the supply of the city market. Never was such 
a season known as the one in which Noadiah Bott undertook 
the management of four acres of kitchen esculents. Torha- 
does rushed down from the Nerth and played the devil with 
his apple and plum-trees ; scorching, dry zephyrs came sigh- 
ing and stealing from the South and wilted his asparagus and 
cabbage. What the tornadoes failed to blow away and the 
freshets to wash away, was nothing but a heap of dry sand 
which would have been very well in the centre of the Arabian 
Desert, but was rather out of place in a kitchen garden under 
actual cultivation. Then he had a, left-handed mule, that 
kept turning the wrong way in the furrov, and who made 
himself so impracticable and disagreeable that Bott thought 
he might as well introduce the hippopotamus as a plough- 
horse at once, and sow his four acres wih trade-winds and 
hurricanes. Beside all this, every thing noxious and pest- 
iferous and destructive was put down in me almanacs for this 
very year. First came an army of locus:s, whith took quar- 
ters on the neighboring trees and fences and after electrify- 
ing Bott for two nights and a day with their pleasant martial 
music, made an onset, and left his garden, so stript of leaf, 
twig and every green thing, that it looked like a ship with its 
sails tattered into ribbons by a stiff mr’wester. ly 
upon the track of this greedy swarm came a mad that 
one half the population of the city thought proper, for the 
sake of their own exercise and the comervation of the public 
health, to hunt with great racket and outcry through Bott’s 
garden into a neighboring pond, where the poor animal ended 
his troubles by committing suicide. Toen there were ground- 
moles, and midnight thieves, and the new green-worm, and— 
the Lord knows what else. Poor Bott was almost distracted, 
and resolved to quit market-gardening, for life, and return to 
town with what small capital remained, and invest it in ‘dead 
stock,’ for as to vegetables, he said “ he had no faith in’em, 
either as medicine or a means of living.” 


































































Abandoning his lease and making up a veageseal Ta 
old plough-shares, harness, hoes, rakes and a second-hand 
bureau, he started for town, and with this miscellaneous st0ek 
of trumpery opened a pawn-broker’s shop. He was , 
tirely out of his elemént, for he had been in the habit @ 
rying about under his jaéket a little piece of curious 
ism whieh was infinitely more in his way in his 
of business than an idle partner, a bad season or @ 
clerk. What could poor Bott do Dili a i 
had been in the Revolutionary 0 his s 
to pledge the very musket that had _figired bees 
the very sword that had cut off the” head of a Hi 
Trenton, and how could he refuse to add this to b 
tion of venerable relics and just loan a few shilliige 
poor old veteran! And then the widow of a sailor time 
with Decatur off Algiers, hadn’t seen a loaf of bread for the 
past fortnight, and all she asked was to be saved ' 
ing by a small advance on a mode! man-of-war that herds 
Jack had built when he was home the last, last time. 
old cloak that was left in pledge with him—every rusty 
ver; every baby’s cap, and every pair of plated 
had some little pathetic history connected with it that wide 
have gone to the heart of astone. So that, after being in bu- 
siness about nine months, Mr. Noadiah Bott had as pretty a 
collection of good-for-nothing rubbish as an auctioneer could 
wish to stand over in tm 2.¢.days, In fact his shop was a 
perfect limbo, haunted by the ghosts ur ved fiddles, feetite 
flutes and earthen jars, and wine-bottles with holes im their 
bottoms. With a few old wine-flasks, a curious lizard in'a 
vial, and two or three stout benches and a train of out-of-the- 
way utensils clattering at his heels, Noadiah, like a conqueror 
from a ravaged territory, marched out of the sterile region of 
pawn-broking into a more premising field of labor. 

He was, therefore, at present, the proprietor of a political 
tavern, consisting of a bar and fixtures down stairs, and e 
room, twenty-five by twelve and a half, in a second story, 
where ward-meetings were held for the purpose of settling 
the politics of the ward. It was the business of Bott tolight 
up this apartment once or twice a week; to arrange the plat- 
form for a speaker; and on extraordinary occasions to em- 
bellish it with a wooden eagle perched on a staff or a banner 
stretched over an entire side of the room. Sometimes, inthe 
absence of the regular speaker, Bott had been known to 
mount the platform himself and puff away at a speech of con- 
siderable length and power. Beside these regular dutieg, he 
was expected to get an audience together, and if it fell short, 
to treat loafers enough till the room was tolerably crowded ; 
to get up all extraordinary rounds of applause, and, finally, 
to preside over the crackers and beer which are frequently 
furnished to the democracy at the close of an exciting and 
thirsty debate. .It was a very entertaining spectacle to see 
Bott on a night of meeting, bustling up and down stairs, now 
at the bar and now at the ear of some leading politician, 
commenting on the news from Ohio or North Carolina, or 
discussing the effects of the new law regulating the size of 
pint-pots on the habits of sailors, of some other abstruse and 
recondite topic. When the business of the meeting had com- 
menced, you might see him every now and then rushing up 
from the barroom and thrusting his corpulent little body in 
at the mouth of the door with considerable effort and puis- 
sance, as if to ascertain whether the audience was well-packed 
or not. 

Bott had kept these political quarters for several years. 
In that time he had grown stout and corpulent and had 
formed a large circle of political acquaintance. By dint of 
listening at the key-holes when committees and juntoes were 
in session at his house, and by looking grave whenever trifles 
were discussed, he at length attained such importance in the 
political world as to venture to invite the Honorable the Cor- 
poration of the city to visit, in a body, a remarkable tortoise 
that had been discovered inhis yard, where it had lived twenty- 





three weeks under a stone without a particle of food. They 

accordingly came, headed by his Honor the Mayor, and when 

there, Bott gravely asserted before the assembled magistracy 
of the city, that this identical tortoise had been recently heard, 
at midnight, when not a soul nor a sound was stirring in the 
neighborhood, to ery “Bah!” very distinctly, which (Bott 
‘whispered to an Alderman, a particular friend of his) cer- 
tainly portended the dissolution of the Union and the rise of 
bread-stuffs ! 

' Strengthened by the popularity he deservedly acquired by 
this bold and sagacious movement, Bott determined to apply 
tothe Governor for a small office. ]t was some time before 

could fix upon one which was suited in all respects to his 

its. _ He had a list of all the salaried offices in the State, 
Governor itself down to licensed master-sweep, with the 
salaries or perquisites annexed ; and at length he concluded 


‘ _ to, take the humble station of inspector of staves—twelve hun- 


year, He was getting too corpulent, and this out-door 
would bring him down. Besides, the sea-air would 
for his health, for he thought, and so he intended to 
t to his Excellency, that drinking.so much beer 
for the good of the party, hac somewhat impaired his 
4 itution. Inspector of staves—that was the office; and 
he must bustle about, and move the very foundations of the 
_fialand but he would have it. 
» About this time it was that Bott cast aneye of affection 
_ <mpon a black-eyed little widow, whom he discovered one day 
_ by chance, sitting in an upper window over a coffin-ware house 
into which he had made his way to engage a coffin for one of 
his customers that had fallen down that morning in his bar- 
room with his glass in his hand. What was very singular 
about this case of sudden death was, that the man had infused 


a third more water in his brandy than he was in the habit of 


using; so that it was a capital quest‘ tor discussion between 
the two societies, wher'r ne had died of cold water or alco- 
hol. After chaffering a while for the cheapest coffia in the 
shop, (for Bott buried his own customers, and liked to under- 
bid himself,) Noadiah set about sounding the proprietor as to 
the black-eyed lady up stairs. He began by expreesing a pro- 
found anxiety as to the health of the coffin-maker’s family, 
and a deep conviction of the manifold benefits of living over 
the store. 
“‘ His own people,” the coffin-maker however informed him, 
* lived in a different quarter of the city. His wife was a wo- 
man of weak nerves, and couldn’t bear the sight of a coffin, 
they reminded her so much of her little Bartemus, that was 
‘ dead and gone.” 


“T havn’t the pleasure, then,” continued Bott, “of know- 
ing the lady with black eyes, that lives above you. I wonder 


who she is?” 


“ Not know her!” exclaimed the coffin-maker, ‘ not know 
the widow Bobbin—the gayest widow in this city! Why, 

. Bott, if I wasn’t a married man, with two small children, 
T’d soon know who ’s who and what's what. I’m often sur- 
prised at myself that she hasn’t driven me from this melan- 
choly business of coffin-making into ladies’ hair-dressing or 
French shoe-making, or some such light and cheerful occu- 


pation.” 


This was enough for Bott. She was unmarried, and just 
such @ gay, joyous soul as he needed to keep his spirits up 
in these gloomy times. He accordingly went home, buried 
the poor customer, and made up his mind to marry the widow 


and obtain the office of inspector of staves forthwith. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Bott, without difficulty, obtained an introduction, through 
his friend the coffin-maker, to Mrs. Bobbin, the gay widow. 
He found her to be a aly creature, as full of fun as a snuff- 
box, and, in fact, a woman after his own heart. It is true, 
she had one child—a boy about thirteen. This was a slight 
objection, but the widow prevailed upon Bott to remove it by 
taking the boy under his own charge, and supplying him with 
od, lodging and clothes, with a few quarters’ schooling ; for 

he boy, a the widow cunningly insinuated, had a good deal 
of his mother in him, and it would be a pity to allow so much 
Things advanced so 
swimmingly, and Bott managed with so much skill, that be- 
fore a month was over, he had not only pledged himself to 
provide for the widow’s son, (whom he had by this time dis- 


natural smartness to ran to waste. 
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at the fate of about a pair in a fortnight, and was a little fond provided the poor man can serve you by @ good word with 


of tippling,) but had also engaged the pleasure of the widow’s 
company to the Cartmen’s Fancy Ball, to be given in a short 
time. To make the matter still more pleasing, Bott had the 
satisfaction of meeting, at the house of the widow, an agree- 
able gentleman, whom he was delighted to be introduced to 
by Mrs. Bobbin as “her uncle Jonas, from Androscoggin.” 
He seemed to have the same pleasant turn as the widow her- 
self, and was constantly employed, when Bott was present, 
in saying or doing some amusing thing or other. How could 
Noadiah be otherwise than happy while the current ran so 
sparkling and clear ? 

In the mean time, he devoted himself assiduously to his ap- 
plication for the inspection of staves. He had a petition 
drawn up, setting forth his claims and services: his three 
years’ untiring opposition to the other party; his ardent de- 
votion to his duties as retailer of spirits to his political friends ; 
his zeal in gathering audiences and preparing inflammatory 
hand-bills, and his declining health occasioned by these ex- 
traordinary labors. With this petition in his hand, he scoured 
the city; and presenting it firmly, he brought every man to a 
stand as summarily as if it had been a pistol instead of a pe- 
tition. His enthusiasm was considerably quickened when he 
learned that a competitor was out before him, and had a start 
of twenty-seven names. 

Besides signatures to his petition, Bett rushed hither and 
thither, obtaining letters recommendatory from every person 
of note or standing who had the slightest claim of acquaint- 
ance with his Excellency, the Governor of the State. Among 
others, he procured an invaluable and pressing epistle of re- 
commendation from a gentleman who had enjoyed the ex- 
treme felicity of beholding the skirts of his Excellency’s coat, 
as he passed through Onondaga County during a violent storm. 
The day had at length arrived, the evening of which was 
to be signalized by the celebration of the Cartmen’s Fancy 
Ball; and Bott was hurrying through his political toils, in 
order to be in good time to wait on the widow. With this 
view he was making rapid progress past a certain market on 
the East River side, when his eye caught a crowd. Now 
a crowd was a perfect harvest to Bott, and he had scarcely 
evr plunged into one without bringing out one or two first- 
rate names to his paper. The widow would be impatient, he 
feared; and though the temptation was great, he determined 
to hurry by, when he beheld a distinguished functionary, whose 
name would be an all-important acquisition. He accordingly 
resolved to run the risk, and make up lost time by additional 
speed in his after movements. 

“Your signature, if you please,” cried Bott, pushing boldly 
through the crowd teward the Coroner, (for it was that offi- 
cer, preparing to hold an inquest,) whose ruddy countenance 
was & conspicuous beacon for the office-seeker. As Noadiah 
rushed forward, the crowd, supposing him to be some near 
relative of the deceased come to take possession of his chat- 
tels and movable funds, parted; and just as he had succeeed- 
ed in breaking the inner circle, the Coroner stepped aside, 
and Mr. Noadiah Bott found himself presenting his petition 
to an upright compse with a most doleful countenance, and a 
faded blue handkerchief about its neck. 

“Get his name, by all means, Bott,” said the Coroner, 
whose office, after he had held it three months, had somehow 
or other made hin remarkably facetious. ‘To him, Bott, to 
him; he can says good word for you in the next world, 
though he plays dummy in this.” s 

“The poor gentleman,” cried a voice in the crowd, to 
several of whom Bott seemed known, “ has been down drink- 
ing your health, M:. Bott, in salt water, and success to your 
application.” 

“Look in the defunct’s pockets, Mr. Coroner,” urged a 
second voice; “‘p’r’aps he’s got a petition up for surveyor- 
general of sharks ani cod-fish.”” 

“ More likely,” sad a third, “a special bill for privilege to 
bathe in the docks below the lamp district.” 

“No such thing,” zetorted the first citizen ; “I'll bet he’s 
a quack doctor, been down to try a new pill that he’s been 
inventing to keep water out of the stomach.” : 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said the Coroner, “ the corpse begins 
to look melancholy. We must have a jury on the poor fel- 
low, whoever he is; and, Mr. Bott, you will make a good 





the devil, he'll do it with all his heart.” 

Bott entreated his ‘friend the Coroner to excuse him from 
service. The Coroner disregarded his extreme urgeney— 
was inexorable, and the inquest proceeded. The body was 
laid at full length on the top of a fish-stall, and the jury took 
their seats on market benches on each side. Witha wordor 
two from the Coroner, they proceeded to examine withesses 
as to the manner of death of the gentleman in the faded blue 
handkerchief. The first that was produced was an old fish. 
monger, who looked as dry and withered as a salted haddock: 

“ Tt was about two o’clock, he guessed—it mought be more, 
or it mought be less, for he recollected there was a little 
blast of cloud jist over the suz—when what should he see but 
the dead one there walking melancholy-like up and down the 
wharf, (as true as he lived,) with a piece of rope and the tai] 
of a dried herring—(herrings was now a shilling the dozen; 
if the season set in earlier, it mought so be they would be 
down te nine-pence ha’ penny)—sticking, for all the world, 
out of his coat pocket behind? He guessed at once, and 
without help, the moment he got sight of the herring and the 
rope-end, that something was wrong with the poor gentle. 
man’s head. He’s loose in the attic, thinks I; but how he'll 
use that rope to any advantage, with this high wind, I can’t 
guess. If ke tries a spile, he’s sure to be interrupted un 
pleasantly; and if he goes into the market and gets posses. 
sion of a hook, why, some butcher or other ’]] come next mom- 
ing and be offended mightily at the liberty he’s took. ‘What 
will the poor gentleman do?’ says I, almost in convulsions to 
see how he was put out, as he rambled up and down the 
wharf, looking one time on the ground, and chen gazing up at 
the mast-heads, and then stopping and teking a melancholy 
look in a basket at some fresh black-fish jast out of the water, 
This put him in a doleful train; and what does he do next 
but makes right down to the river all of a sudden, and spoils 
his hering and rope’s-end, and his own dear body, by jump- 
ing straight into the tide?” 

An idle fellow, a sort of wharf vagabond, was next pro- 
duced to furnish his testimony as to the mode of death of the 
deceased. All that he could testify to was, that he differed 
from the first witness; for that the herring and the rope, ac- 
cording to his best belief, were in different pockets: that the 
herring was in the right pocket, and the rope’s-end in the 
left. This witness was followed by a match spirit, another 
river loafer, who was “as sure as veal was dead calf, that the 
rope’s-end was in the right pocket and the bit of herring in 
the left.” This brought out his predecessor, and a furious 
altercation sprang up between the two minute and accurate 
observers as to the particular depository of the fish and cord. 
They battled it out for some time without interruption, when, 
being ordered off by the Coroner, they, in a very gentlemanly 
spirit, locked arms and marched away together to a neigh- 
boring porter-house, there to discuss the question over & pot 
of pale ale, and, after an hour's enthusiastic debate, to come 
to the conclusion that they were both right, and that “ that 
old curmudgeon, the fish-monger, had parboiled (perjured) 
himself.” 

Bott, all this time, was suffering under the most hideous 
state of feeling. Time was flying; the sun was down; the 
widow must, by this, be dressed ; she had put on her hat; in 
a rage she had torn out of the house, and gone off to the ball 
alone! This was the masterly picture that Botts's mind 
painted for its own amusement, while he sat at the head of 
the corpse. 

All the customary evidence had been examined, and 
pretty palpable case of self-drowning was made out; when 
who should rush forward, to increase his discomfiture, but 
half a dozen medical worthies, in breathless haste, panting, 
and covered with sweat? They all eagerly approached the 
body, felt of its temples, it wrists and its ankles, with the 
most affectionate tenderness, and unanimously pronounced it 
—dead! Here was a discovery for the Coroner and jory. 
The corpse was decided to be a corpse; but as all their names 
could not appear in the next morning’s report, the Coroner 
allowed a couple of them to unbutton the jacket of the cor™, 
put their fingers in its mouth, and hand their names to his 
clerk. 


Bott was at length allowed to escape, and choosing be 











covered enjoyed a tremendous appetite, wore his pantaloons 


foreman; and I’ve no doubt, if you render a true verdict, 


most direct route, started for home. He had 
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accomplished several blocks, when he heard a tremendous 
noise, resembling the approach of a furious army, the burst- 
‘ing of a volcano, or the thunder of a cataract: it was a New- 
York fire engine. With a horrible uproar, dragged forward 
by a hundred men, and with a tail of boys—black, white and 
piebald—as long as that of a comet, it rushed on. It neared 
the place where Bott was hurrying along; it approached a 
cross-walk that Bott must pass to the opposite side of the 
street. He undertook to achicve it before the engine came 
up; but, mistaking his time, he was caught in the cutrent and 
hurried along. He had got entangled in the rope at the head 
of the machine, and it was under such head-way that he must 
go with it, or be trodden under foot and perish—a mournful 
casualty or melancholy accident for next day’s papers. It 
was a dreadful situation for a gentleman of a rather corpulent 
habit, and slightly asthmatic! He entreated the foreman to 
put his trumpet to his mouth and stop the engine; he offered 
him two shillings if he would do it—a new hat—his watch! 
It was all in vain; you might as well attempt to arrest the 
progress of a herd of buffaloes on the prairie; and he swept 
on—one long block, two, three. At length they came toa 
square, where there was a huge heap of dirt; and chance ac- 
complished what a new beaver hat, a watch, and the amazing 
sum of twenty-five cents, had failed to do: it arrested the 
engine; and Bott, with his hair almost on end with fear and 
anxiety, disengaged himself, and retracing his steps at « hard 
gallop, reached his own door. 

Composing his spirits with one glass, he proceeded to ar- 
range his toilette in another; and at last stood, in full trim, 
before the widow’s door. With trembling hand he knocked, 
and was answered: She had gone to the ball an hour be- 
fore, with her uncle Jonas, from Androscoggin. ‘ The devil 
take uncle Jonas! (and Heaven be thanked it’s no worse!)” 
thought Noadiah ; and he speeded to the scene of festivity. 

Bott soon arrived at a large room gaily lighted with mould- | 
candles; and from a box in the centre of which, where a ne- 
gro and five white men, like so many captive Troubadours of 
the feudal time, were imprisoned for the evening, proceeded 
certain instrumental sounds of a very spirited and melodious 
character. On the floor thereof he discovered, besides the 
customary number of well-dressed ladies, about one hundred 


| now and then looked just over the top of his hat and smiled ; 





and fifty men, apparently in the enjoyment of robust health, 
and endued in cartmen’s frocks, every soul of them. This | 
was the Cartmen’s Fancy Ball—the fancy of the thing lying | 
entirely in the frocks. After he had somewhat recovered 
from the dazzling effect of the refulgent mould-candles and | 
the gorgeous apparel of the gentlemen, so that he could look | 
about with tolerable composure, nearly the first object his eye! 
fell upon was—as true as that Bott wore a ruffle !—uncle Jo- 
nas of Androscoggin, clad also in a cart-frock, and dancing | 
away at a very vigorous rate with the widow. They appeared | 
to be enjoying themselves charmingly; and Noadiah thought | 
he had never seen, in his whole life, a more affectionate uncle 
ora more delightful niece. He however advanced into the | 
centre of the room, where he was stared at by the frocked | 
gentry as if he had been a Turk in a turban or a Mohawk in 
his blanket, and accosted the worthy pair. 

The widow playfully rebuked him for his tardiness and ir- | 
regularity, adding, with a sly look at her partner, that “ uncle | 
Jonas had been so kind as to drop in and wait upon her, in 
his absence, with the ticket he (Bott) had left.”” She added, | 
in @ whisper in Bott’s ear— Uncle Jonas is one of the best | 
men living; and to tell you the truth, Bott, it’s the remark- | 
able resemblance between yourself and him that made me | 
take such a liking to you.” 

At this Bott laughed in his sleeve, and uncle Jonas, who 
somehow or other had overheard the substance of the whis- | 
Per, roared right out. Bott glanced stealthily at uncle Jonas | 
very often throughout the evening, and satisfied his own mind | 
that he was one of the best-looking men it had ever been his 
happiness to behold. 

The Fancy Ball proceeded merrily; and every time the 
hundred and fifty male dancers jumped up and cut a piggon’s 

‘Wing, or struck their heels in the air, they made a noise with 
‘ their cart-frocks like the sails of a whole fleet of merchant 
ships flapping in the wind. But what astonished Bott most 
in the career of their proceedings was, that although he was 
| @Xtremely anxious to dance with the widow Bobbin, yet, by 
ms marvelous combination of circumstances, he was de- 


i| beer and lozenges. 


prived of that pleasure through the whole evening; and what 
was, if possible, still more miraculous, uncle Jonas, by equal 
good luck, seemed to dance every individual cotillon with 
that lady. Sometimes he was pleasantly requested by the 
widow to bring her a lemonade from the saloon; and before 
he could return, she was engaged, and dancing in high spirits 
with her respected relative. Then he would be courteously 
entreated by one of the managers to snuff a chandelier, as his 
frock was in the way, and he was afraid of a general eonfla- 
gration if he attempted it. Thena polite invitation would be 
sent down from the musicians’ box, requesting Mr. Bott to 
come up the ladder and give the orchestra his opinion on the 
rumble of the drum, and to pronounce whether it wasn’t a 
little too harsh for the ears of the genteel company below. In 
this way the evening glided by, without giving Bott an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself on the floor; till, just as the ball 
was about to break up, Mrs. Bobbin prevailed upon him to 
exhibit himself iu a sailor's hornpipe, in which, she slily in- 
formed the company, he was a most capital hand. A ring 
was accordingly formed by the rest of the assembled gentry, 
and Bott executed a hornpipe in most brilliaut and comic 
style; in fact, his performance was so pregnant with humor- 
ous metions of the leg and swayings of the person, that, at 
the conclusion, a general complimentary laugh was raised for 
Bott’s especial benefit. 

Upon the whole, Bott was pleased, and his pleasure was 
increased by uncle Jonas informing him that he must go an- 
other way, and tliat he (Bott) must see the widow home. 
Bott readily accepted the agreeable trust, innocently (and 
like the primeval Adam, before the days of omnibuses and 
licensed coaches) forgetting the coach hire. A hack was 
therefore called, and Noadiah and the widow, bidding uncle 
Jonas good-night, mounted in—the widow giving Bott the 
back seat and taking the forward one herself, remarking that 
she preferred riding backwards, she had been in the habit of 
rowing so much on a pond, when a girl. During their pre- 
gress through the streets, Bott observed that the widow every 


but he didn’t observe that uncle Jonas was standing up be- 
hind the carriage and making numerous pleasant signals and 
indications (now and then tapping his forward significantly) 
to Mrs. Bobbin through the coach window. Having depos- 
ited the widow and discharged the hack, (for he preferred to 
walk home and chew the cud of amorous fancy at leisure,) 
about three o’clock that morning Noadiah stretched himself 
to pleasant dreams! 
CHAPTER IIL 

The inspection of staves now engrossed a large portion of 
the thoughts of the sagacious Bott, and he left no influence 
unasked and no politician unannoyed, but that he would ob- 
tain the office. He was by this time in possession of the au- 
tographs of more than fifty important and respectable men, 
twenty tolerably great men, and twelve actually great men, 
that expected to be Members of Congress before they yielded 
the ghost. To strengthen his claim and bring himself more 
prominently before the party, he resolved to abandon the com- 
paratively private theatre where he had heretofore performed, 
and exhibit on a larger stage—in a word, he determined to 
make a speech at Masonic Hall, which bears the same rela- 
tion to the political taverns of the wards as the Primate’s 
Cathedral does to the little chapels connected with it. After 
forming this resolution Noadiah strenvously devoted. himself 
to the perusal of the newspapers and the orations of Patrick 
Henry as given in the ‘ American Speaker,’ and to the prac- 
tice and cultivation of his voice by a strict regimen of table= 
In accordance with his design he pre- 
pared an elaborate speech, beginning—* Fellow-Citizens: Un- 
accustomed as I am to public assemblies ""—and ending with 








an ecstatic description of “ the bloodstained Genius of Lib- 
erty wrapped in a winding-sheet of stripes and stars””—which 
was a tolerable figure, considering that Bott had no interest 
in an incorporated cemetery and was not a tailor by trade. 
The eventful evening having at length arrived, Bott dis- 
posed of an early tea, and ascended to the public room up 
stairs and locked himself in with a tumbler of brandy and 
water and a fourth-size tallow candle, having given strict or- 
ders to a small boy to cry “ Fire!” if any one attempted to 
interrupt him. He then recited his harangue from beginning 





————— 
that stood in a corner, as his ‘ fellow-citizens;’ and a small 
barrel on his right hand, with ‘Old Rum’ branded on it, as 
“ Mr. Chairman.” 

The small boy had no occasion to cry ‘fire,’ and if the non- 
interruption of Mr. Bott’s speech was to be taken as evidence 
of no conflagration, any company might have’ insured all the 
property, as far as his voice could be heard, with perfect 
safety, and at a very trifling premium. Having gone through 
his speech to his own perfect satisfaction, and ‘without any 
symptoms of animation having manifested themselves either 
in the brandy-keg or the sturdy group of barrels, Mr. Bott de- 
scended, endued his stout little person in a rough over-coat 
with tremendous pearl buttons; and thrusting his 
speech in his hind-pocket, sdllied forth. 
moonslight evening. Bett was in capital spirits, and be 
dropped into a cellar and took a couple of dozen of York-Baiie” 
oysters, just to strengthen hie voice. He had not géne far, 
however, (reciting to himself favorite passages from his 
harangue,) when he was unconsciously followed by a 
youthful figure, which glided cautiously behind him, 
peep into his face, and extending its right arm, 
from the pocket of Bott a‘ white roll which, in all 
probability, contained the speech of the evening. 
loiner then stole off, and turning a corner, halted a moment 
under a lamp, opencd the roll, laughed quietly, and theniimde 


Bott’s, and there finding a numerous assembly of choice 
gathered, he regaled them with the recitation of the 
eloquent harangue of Noadiah (or Noddy, as the reader took 
the liberty of calling him,) Bott, Esq., which you may be sure 
was interrupted with frequent exclamations like these—“ Well 
done, Bott!” “Good, for the inspector of staves!” “ Equal 
to fifth-proof with five-fifths water!" 

In the mean time the hilarious ‘end jniiocent Noadiah was 
wending joyously toward the scene of Mis glory, stopping now 
and then, however, when he was reminded by a hydrant or 
some other upright and stationary object, of an attentive lis- 
tener, to get into the shadow of the buildings and recite some 
striking passage with appropriete extension of arms, con- 
tracting of brows and planting of the foot. 

An immense crowd had assembled ; the meeting was called 
to order; a Chairman and seventeen Assistamt-Chairmen (to 
help the presiding officer look grave) were appointed, and 
five or six spenkers, ranging form three feet and a half to six 
feet high, and‘from twenty years of age to seventy, with every 
variety of voice from the kettle-drum to the fife, addressed the 
audience—and Bott listened to them all, sometimes pleased 
that his own time had not arrived, and sometimes eager to 
take the platform at once. 

At length the cry of “ Bott!” “Bott!” was heard rising 
from different quarters of the room, (for certain vagabond 
friends of his, there by his special invitation, were on the 
alert,) and swelling into a perfect tempest(of acclamation, 
Bott came forward, aided in the rear by two or three sturdy 
scamps, and helped in the van by a couple of the secretaries, 
who seized him forcibly by the collar and drew him forward. 
“Three cheers for Bott!” shouted one of his vagabond 
friends the moment his nose became visible as he assumed the 
stand. Three cheers were accordingly given, and Bott be- 
gan. Through the first half-dozen sentences of his harangue 
he marched in triumphant style, keeping his eye fixed keenly 
on a bald-headed man in about the centre of the crowd; to 
steady his nerves—when suddenly the bald-headed man, 
prompted by a current of air that came in et a broken pane, 
clapped on his hat, and Bott stopped short as if he had been 
struck with the apoplexy. “Go on!” was the universal ery. 
But Bott had lost his self-possession, and stared around like « 
frightened rabbit, first at the Chairman, then at each one of 
the seventeen Assistant-Chairmen, then into the bottom of his 
hat, and then he thought of his manuscript. A smile gleamed 
over his face, and he thrust his hand behind him, found 
nothing, brought it back again, and the sickly smile went out. 
At last he stammered—“ Beer three cents a glass—nutmeg 
extra—no trust in this shop"”—and he was kicked off the 
stage by the two benevolent secretaries who had dragged him 
on by the collar. 

Recovering himself from the shock as well as he might. 
and making his way through the press as speedily as possible, 








to end with great vigor, addressing a group of large barrels 


he got into the open air and aimed at once for the widow's. 
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There he was sure to find one respectful auditor at least, and 
ample consolation for the miscarriage of his oratory. 

To his utter and unqualified astonishment, he was there in- 
formed that the widow had gone out with her uncle an hour 
before and wasn’t expected back in a week! What could this 
mean? His mind was filled with dreadful forebodings—hor- 
rible surmises! It could not be that they had left home to 
drown themselves together? that they had gone out to fight 
aduel because the widow had seen fit to show more partiality 
and affection for him than for her own uncle? that they had 
gone to the top of the shot-tower to study astronomy for a 
short time, and then to plunge for ever from its dizzy hight? 
Notwithstanding these conflicting conjectures, Noadiah went 
straight home and immediately examined the Table of Con- 
‘sanguinity in the Bible, tc ascertain whether uncle and niece 
were within marriageable degree. 

_ Next morning’s paper explained the whole matter in the 
most artless manner. It was neither drowning, murder nor 
_gerial precipitation—but simply matrimony. The announce- 
“ment set forth the parties as Jonas Tupp, cartman, and Mrs. 
Bobbin, ‘both of this city.’ The relationship ap- 

to have been perfectly imaginary—a merely playful 


_ As to the inspection of staves, it was considered so far be- 
neath Bott’s dignity and the worth of his services as to be 

given to one Zacchias Bull, or Bullwinkle, or some such z0dlo- 
4 fellow ; and Bott was informed by private letter that his 
a ion had been hotly opposed by his very good friend, 
the Alderman who had tendered his invitation to the Com- 
mon Council to visit a remarkable tortoise twenty-three weeks 
under a stone, &c., on the ground that said invitation (the 
most serious operation of Bott’s life) was a deliberate imposi- 
tion on the understanding of the Honorable the Corporation ! 








7" For the New-Yorker. 
PR sERENADE. 


I am beneath thy lattice, love— 
I see that thou art there; 

The wreath of flowers thou ’rt looking on, 
I grant, is passing fair ; 

But why should aught so frail and false 
Such fond attention crave ? 

They ’ll fade upon thy bridal brew, 
And blossom on thy grave. 


& 


On me, on me, my lady love, 
Dart down those glances bright ; 
Ah! let them kindly fall on him 
Who lives but in their light! 
For should he cease to dwell Leneath 
The radiance of that eye, 
On which alone his spirit feeds, 
What could he do but die? Roserr Turner. 
=a 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A \PARISIAN SABBATH.’ 
THE COLOSSEUM. 

Every traveler goes to see the Colosseum. While look- 
ing at its ruins, every body feels, or pretends to feel, some- 
thing akin to the poetical. Every beholder thereof desires 
to say, or write, something impressive about it. Every one, 
by judicious selection of time and circumstances, is anxious 
to secure to himself a fair share of the emotions which its 
— is naturally calculated to awaken. Therefore in 

first visit does he avoid the broad glare of day. More- 
over, does.he eschew for his companions all Cockneys, and 
likewise those other prosers who are continually pronouncing 
nothing but humbug. He may not be so punctil- 

ious as to visit it according to a prescription by Madame 
Starke, exactly ‘ during the moon’s second quarter,’ or imme- 
after having witnessed certain illuminations in Holy 
nor even upon a most empty, and therefore senti- 
stomach. Sufficient, haply, may it be, if he select 
r like this, of perfect midnight, when but faintly the 
these ivy leaves around me—when the windows of 
fall moon seem flung wide open, and over hill 
champagna, and arch and temple, and fountain 
nage floods of light: not gelden, but light, 

w and mellowing, such as may be seldom 
the sky of an Italian evening. 
upon the loftiest approachable resting-place. The 
of a sentry’s footsteps, as he stalks through the arena 
, faintly reach me at this far hight. All things are in 
repose. The silence is unbroken, save by the desolate hoot- 
ing of an owl on yonder Arch of Constantine, and the silver- 
like falling of water from a fountain near. There is nothing 
te break the charm. A good fortune this, and rather unusual 
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to the lover of ruins in Rome. I was about to say that, for 
such romantic individual, this is one of the least favorable re- 
sorts in the world. His serious, antique memories are not 
merely marred, but broken continually into a thousand frag- 
ments, by common-place, modern, modernizing sights and 
sounds around him. Ancient Rome is inthe midst of modern 
Rome. Her temples are within the smell of fish markets.— 
Her palaces are serving as stables for oxen and horses. Her 
theatres are converted into shee-shops. The mausoleum of 
Augustus is now appropriated to the exhibition of jugglers 
and circus-riders; and fritters are at this moment frying in 
the Portico of Octavia. Whoever comes hither for the agree- 
able impression which ruins, properly beheld, sometimes 
awaken, must prepare himself for vexations and disappoint- 
ments. Perchance he flings himself into poetical attitudes, 
with the ‘ mighty ruin’ directly in his eye. The melancholy, 
and of course delightful, sensation has commenced. The mys- 
terious influence, rife with all antiquity, is passing into his 
deepest heart. He is just beginning to enjoy, when, alas! 
the jingle of a beggar’s tin cup, the scream of a market-wo- 
man, or some other of the thousand disenchanting sounds 
here audible, breaks in, like the crow of a morning cock, 
startling into sudden flight the ghosts of de beauty and 
majesty which haply he had invoked into his imagination and 
presence. He starts off for his lodgings, unsatisfied and cha- 
grined. He reminds him of his likeness to that miserable 
one from whom, by some invisible hand, luxuriously crowded 
banquets are fabled to have been snatched away, just as they 
were on the eve of gratifying his half-famished appetite. He 
denounces ruin-seeing in the Eternal City as a bore, and for 
a moment imagines himself translated to the vast plains of 
Thebes, or among the untenanted ruins of Baalbec or Pal- 
myra, where, meditating among voiceless solitudes, he may 
satisfy his taste thoroughly, without interruption, and without 
deception. I say without deception. He cannot always 
boast of that freedomin Rome. He is continually in danger 
of being gulled. About the origin, history, and objects of a 
great majority of the antiquities here seen, there are some 
half-dozen contradictory theories. The antiquaries are all 
pulling in different directions. The temple of one is the bath 
of a second, the palace of a third, and the basilica of a fourth. 
Behold yonder ruin-admirer. His eye is upon alofty column. 
He has been told that it belongs to the times of the Republic 
—that it is one of the few relics of that heroic era which time 
and human passion have permitted to live. Instantly, in his 
fancy, it is surrounded with magnanimous associations. It is 
the very column at whose base have rested the noblest of Ro- 
man patriots, the purest of Roman matrons. It has in his 
memory become sanctified. Happy he, thus to have before 
him an object linking the present with one of the finest pe- 
riods in human history! What must be his chagrin, how- 
ever, when, on returning to his chamber, and opening a de- 
scription of the Antiquities of Rome, he finds it positively 
stated that this very column was first erected, nut in the time 
of the Republic, but five hundred years later, in one of the 
most degenerate periods of the Empire, by one of its most 
dissolute and degraded rulers. His face falls into the ex- 
pressiveness of one who has been gulled. His patriotic en- 
thusiasm oozes strangely off, and he calls aloud for a pen, 
that he may write himself down an ass. Now this only illus- 
trates what is here of most frequent occurrence. Inthe midst 
of jarring statements, the antiquity-gazer is wisest who per- 
mits himself to be governed by that theory which haply shall 
invest objects with the greatest quantity of the antique, and 
the greatest number of impressive associations. If now and 
then cheated, why should he be sad? He has enjoyed the 
impression, and, thus far, has secured one end of mor- 
tal life. We know it is but a very small portion of the agen- 
cy which works in us our deepest feelings, and our happiest, 
that is truly worthy of so doing. 

But of this ruin—this Col whereon I now rest, 
there can be nodoubt. It is what it claimsto be. It comes 
down to us, bearing around it a thousand well-ascertained 
truths, whereof we need not have the slightest distrust. Even 
the most skeptical as to the safety of feeling emotion in the 
presence of a ruin may do it here without the least possible 
danger. For the benefit of those whose interest is deep in 
dates and measures, I will note down that it was commenced 
by Flavian Vespasian, seventy-two years after Christ, and was 
completed in four years; that its shape is oval, and computed 
to be one thousand seven hundred and forty-one feet in cir- 
cumference, and one hundred and seventy-nine feet in hight; 
that its arena, likewise oval, is three hundred feet long, one 
hundred and ninety feet wide; that its entrances were by 
eighty arches in the outer wall; that it furnished seats for 
more than one hundred thousand spectators; that not more 
than one-third of the stones composing the original building 
now remain, the other two-thirds having been conveyed away, 
to serve for the construction of several Roman palaces and 
churches; that to Catholic worship is now consecrated its 
arena, around the sides of which are fourteen painted stagi 
oni, representing different events which happened to our 
Saviour as he was going to Mount Calvary, and in whose cen- 
tre stands a cross that for every kiss holds out to the faithful 
an indulgence of two hundred days But of what avail are 
mere descriptions, to convey into the discant mind an idea of 
the magnitude of the Colosseum? For be it remembered 
that the ruin illustrates, nut the grace or beauty, but the 








enormous hugeness only of Roman thought. N 
who, having read such descriptions, have afterwards ane 
fortunate as to judge of their a by actual i = 


cananswer. For myself I speak. I had often seen 

seum through written language, through pasion aan 
oral descriptions. The second, not the first view, proved 
me how inadequate were those vehicles of representation » 
There might have been some deluding fancy pote my 

tion. The interest of personal situation might have ome 
deceitfully upon me. I had suddenly passed between = 
very distant extremes. I had stepped, at once, from the cra. 
dle of one le into the grave of another. But 9 few 
months before, L stood upon the banks of the Mississippi; | 
was now upon those of the Tiber. Then around me ton 
forests yet untouched by the axe, cities just bursting into their 
youth, institutions developing their earliest influences, multi. 
tudes all bustling and anxious, their energies just wickened 
into first vigorous action, their career of glory or of + Semen 
to be run, their backs upon the past, and their faces all jn. 
tently on the future. From those fresh scenes and the 
they created, I had been suddenly transported. I was now 
among prostrate pillars ; among fanes dismantled, and 

even with the earth; among the relics of a nation that bed 
hed its day ; among the so and whose faces seem evertoward 
the past. Other scenes had produced other ideas. The To 
Be was exchanged for the Had Been. The one was all for 
hope, the other for recollection. In the former was much 
joy, in the latter was all sadness! While stending for the 
first time beneath the arches of the Colosseum, saddeni 
recollections throng thick around us, and those huge, in 
mantled stones, arising on every side, are clothed in some. 
thing like supernatural grandeur. 

In thoughts like these were the midnight moments gliding 
away, when I was startled by the sound of musical voices.— 
They proceeded from a party of Germans, who, giving notice 
thereof to a few friends, are accustomed, on fine evenings like 
this, to repair hither, and increase, if —_ the natural im 
pressiveness of the scene, by the artificial aid of well-chosen 
songs. I can hardly say that the charm of the time was in- 
jured by an auxiliary of this description. The words em 
bodied some brief, impressive event in Italian history; and 
as their last tones lied away upen the desolate silence, the 
sound of falling water was again heard from the fountain, and 
the owl resumed its hoot upon the Arch of Constantine. 








The following verses, by Motherwell,fare said to have been written 
a few days before his death, when he was fully aware of his i 
ing fate. The Editor of the Glasgow Constitutional saye—* 
aenent aad and pathos must awaken a responsive feeling in every 
reast.” — 
LAST VERSES. 
Wuen I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 
Life’s fever o’er, 
Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
That I’m no more? 
Will there be any heart still mem’ry keeping 
Of heretofore? 


When the great winds, through leafless forests rushing, 
Like full hearts break— 

When the swoll’n streams, o’er crag and gully gushing, 
Sad music make, 

Will there be one, whose heart despair is crushing, 
Mourn for my sake ? 


When the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
With pures' 

And the small flowers, 
Burst through that clay, 

Will there be one still on that spot repining 
Lost hopes all day? 


When no star twinkles, with its eye of glory, 
On that low mound, 

And wintry storms have with their ruins hoary 

, Its loneness crowned, 

Will there be, then, one versed in misery’s story 
Pacing it round? 

It may be so;—but this is selfish sorrow, 
To ask such meed— 

A weakness and a wickedness to borrow, 
From hearts which bleed, 

The wailings of to-day for what to-morrew 
Shall never need. 


Lay me, then, gently in my narrow dwelling, 
Thou gentle heart ; 

And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 
Let no tear start— : 

It were in vain, for Time has long been knelling; 
Sad one, depart! ' 








Losixc Goop Morats sy aN Eartuquake.—An Aa 
can ship lay in Talcahuana at the time the severe “tile 
quakes were i there. Shortly aft 
lying in another the captain thought it necessary ® 
punish a man, but allowed that if the offender could advance 
any reason for his immoral conduct, he would be py 
“Why, sir,” said Jack, “you see as how I : re 
*are earthquake shook my moral pee out o’ me. ~ 
able reasoning had the desired effect, and Jack was 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 


From the Knickerbocker fer Mareh. 
TO THE LADY 

WHO SENT ME A VALENTINE ON VALENTINE’S DAY. 
Sweet lady, thanks !—my stream of life . 

Ran brighter when I read the line 
That told me there was still a heart 

That could respond to mine; 
Years vanished, and I felt the joy 
That thrilled me when a happy boy. 


I know thee not—may never know; 
My eyes may vainly rove o’er all 
That meet me in the daily paths, 
Nor on thee chance to fall; 
But Fancy will extend to me 
A glass, in which thy form to see. 
I shall combine all lovely looks, 
All graceful shapes, and hues ideal, 
And o’er the bright, enchanting whole, 
Gaze till I deem it real. 
I'll listen to the gentlest tone, 
And fondly deem ’tis sure thine own. 


And I will wear it as a badge— 
The ribbon blue, that sweetly bound 
The expression of thy kindred thoughts, 
Those words of magic sound; 
Words of the master-lyre, that tells 
The secret of Love’s treasure-cells. 


I cannot claim such welcome praise ; 
My poor desert is far below 
The rank of honor which thy verse 
So freely would bestow; 
Yet round my forehead let me twine 
All garlands wreathed by hands like thine. 


Lady ! should Fortune e’er reveal 
My valentine—my fair unknown, 

Say, will thy voice repeat the words 
Confessed to me alone? 

Ah! wilt thou then, till life departs, 

Still wear me in thy ‘ heart of hearts?’ 

—_—_—_—_— 
THE YOUNG CONSPIRATORS. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN. 


“Ar the revolution in Naples, in 1779, two brothers, one fifteen, 
the other twelve years old, were condemned to death, and upon the 
entreaties of their mother for their pardon, the king’s attorney told 
her that one could be spared, and bade her choose.” 


P.B. 


Tue flames of Vesuvius were hidden by a bright morning 
sun that lay in glory on the noble bay at its feet, when two 
Neapolitan boys were seen issuing from a vine-clad way, re- 
moved from the populous city. They were followed by an 
attendant bearing a basket of fruit. 
and wild upon the morning air, its hilarity tempered by the 
grace of courtesy. They were brothers, alike, yet differing. 
When the laugh was past, a tender thoughtfulness, as when 
a cloud passes on dying sunbeams, shaded the face of the 
younger, while lines of light like the twilight of their own 
beautiful clime lingered upon that of the elder. Amid the 
play of youthful fancies was mingled a classic, softened grace, 
called out by the nature of their studies, the ancient ruins 
around them, and yet a softer impulse that urged them to- 
wards a widowed mother, for whose morning meal they had 
selected the choicest fruit of the environs. 

Rosalba de Loria, who awaited her son’s return at the door 
of her villa, stood in the glow of perfect matronly beauty, for 
the sorrow of the widow had faded away in a mother’s love. 
Ferdinand, the eldest youth, pressed her extended hand, while 
Lorenzo received her kiss on his ready lips. 

The education of the boys, though conducted in retirement, 
did not prevent familiarity with the scenes of classic interest 
around them. They glided on its beautiful bay with its gar- 
den-like borders, where vineyards, groves and villages blend 
in delightful harmony, and saw the skiffs darting from shore 
to shore, or pleasure barks, with ornamental streamers and 
musical accompaniments, glancing like summer birds in plu- 
mage and sound. They climbed to the hights which ald: 
the delicious country of Campania Felix, and their eyes wan- 
dered far over islands and seas. Sometimes Rosalba paused 
with them at the tomb of Virgil, awakening the love of poetry 
in their souls; sometimes they sojourned at Pozzuoli, where 


the grandeur of the sea beyond rivaled the opening glory of || far between.’ 
onders of 


countless flowers at their feet; or the w erc 
neum and Pompeii attracted their curious regards; but the 
Most enjoyment was to sit with Rosalba in the bal- 
whe their villa, and listen to the story of their brave father, 
the stars twinkled above, and Vesuvius threw out its 

fires on the darkened sky. 

Nor were they debarred access to the populous city, where 
Peir litle know of the world received an accession. 
Great street of the Toledo, itself a world, formed an ex- 


Their laugh rang free || 4 
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citing contrast to the seclusion of their home. The following | 
ani description by a modern traveler, Quin, almost 
places one down on the anim scene, a visit to which was 
an impulse and a reward to the y students. 

“The great street of Toledo presents the most diversified 
and amusing scene. Every body has a costume peculiar to 
himself, as if attending a carnival or a fancy ball. The sun, 
blazing in a cloudless sky, flung bright lights here and there, 
while the lofty houses cast their shadows in other quarters, 
as if to prepare a suitable stage fer this national exhibition of 
character and occupation. A merry fellow, with a dozen tam- 
borines ingeniously arranged and perched on his head, while 
he played on another he held in his hand, dressed in a cloth 
cap, a round jacket, a silk handkerchief neatly tied round his 
open shirt collar, a blue waistcoat, and red striped trowsers, 
invited the world to buy a charming beguiler of tears for the 
baby at home. Next a green-grocery-man caught the eye: 
his donkey is laden with a met sack, nicely balanced on both 
sides, having a large mouth, where cabbages, cauliflowers, 
salads, and celery, are heaped in verdant abundance. A 
sugar-loafed hat, flatted however at the top, is on his head 
over a worsted cap; his swarthy face and bare neck defy sun; 
a pipe in his mouth, and a red waistcoat, a small pouch in 
front for his money, and short calico breeches, complete his 
apparel. No stockings hath he, nor shoe, nor sandal. He 
and his donkey seem to be real brothers. 

‘* A pious piper, who lives en charity, begins the labors of 
the day before some shrine of the Virgin, where a lamp is per- 
petually burning. His instrument, composed of three tubes, 
with trumpet extremities, derives its melody from a bag of 
wind which he fills from the proper wind of -his own lungs. 
His pointed hat is clapped on the top of his bag while he is 
playing his propitiating prayer for success. His nightcap is 
displayed on his innocent cerebellum, his curly long hair flow 
ing beneath it, and showing off his ruddy distended cheek. 
His green coat, sleeveless mantle of goat-skin, and ash-col- 
ored breeches, a piece of linen wrapped round his legs for 
stockings, and kept there by leather thongs, which also secure | 
his sandals, show that he has not been bowing to the shrine | 
in vain. In fact, he looks a very respectable tradesman in 
his way. No man need be ashamed to beg after such a fashion 





strong-bex, on the top of which little baskets, overfilled with 
silver or co coins, are arranged. A pair of mesgive gold— 
real gold rings and large pendants from her ears. Her 
open neck displays a or pearl necklace, and an embroi- 
dered kerchief. A velvet or gros-de-Naples spencer, a chintz 
gown, a handsome silk apron, fingers covered all over with 
rings set with precious stones, sometimes even with di 
attract customers on all sides. The itinerant trader who dis+ 
poses of all his stock early, and is laden with pence, 
realizes his gains in silver at her table, on which receives 
her small commission. The housekeeper, who is passing by, 
and wants to buy some trifling things, gets change in ms 
for silver, on which the small commission is freely _ 
| neighboring shops that want accommodation in either 
copper for silver, silver for copper, copper and silver fi 
or gold for silver in any quantity, are sure of finding all 
want at the money-changer’s stall. A most smiling, happy, 
unspeculative tribe of bankers are they. If you look at 
of them, she will expect you to pay her a s r 
which small commision in time accumulates to a handsome 
fortune, to go down, always augmenting, from generation to 
generation. An umbrella, fixed on her counter, forms @ cati- 
opy over her head to protect her highness from the sun, ~ 
“Not quite so opulent, but much more vating, 
female venders of fried fish—magnificent-l ome! 
from the sea-side, whence they have come early in t 
ing. You may know them by their paves. 5 
chiefs, their gipsy-looking faces, their snow- linen sie 
tucked up to the bend of the beautiful arm, their red-st 
aprons and blue gowns. Of these syrens let the fish 
ware. With herearthen pan, in which a charcoal 
alive by a fan of rushes, her soles or herrings smoking 
browning on the said fire, the basket of dried flags co ’ 
with fresh green flags by her side, filled with ‘live’ fish, code ~~ 
ing in beds of fresh rushes—her bony figure seated on a stool, 
and her well-dressed, dangerous feet peeping out beneath her 
long petticoat, St. Anthony himself could scarcely refuse to 
take a fry or two from those clean taper fingers. She holds 
fish on a skewer, and turns the little martyr round and round, 
until he is done to a turn, the mouth watering while the fra- 
grant odor breathes around! 


























as that. 
“‘ Venders of roast smoking chestnuts ave a numerous tribe || 
in the Toledo. They have prescriptive stations, where they || 
fix their stalls, within which a small charcoal fire is always 
burning, and communicates its heat to a basket filled with the 
fruit placed on the top, and covered with a blanket to keep || 
the nuts quite hot. Whether men or women, these people 
seem to be a thrifty set, and well-dressed. The man has a 
gay red worsted cap, a silk handkerchief tied tightly round 
his neck, a fine yellow waistcoat, a green round jacket, blue 
inexpressibles, clean white stockings, neat shoes, @ stool to 
stand upon and a stool to sit upon, as business or relaxation | 
may require. He cries out his wares at the very pitch of his || 
voice, holding his left hand to his cheek to render it louder. 
“ But have you seen the melon-man? There is a picture of | 
independence. A ragged suit of loose short trowsers, a tol- } 
erably good waistcoat, yellow or sky-blue, as the case may | 
happen to be, and some fragments of a shirt, are all he re 
uires in the way of wardrobe. A long board is balanced on | 
his head, displaying the blushing fruit nicely sliced; and on | 
the palm of his left hand, equally well poised, a shorter board, | 
exhibiting another sample of his merchandize,. whilst in his 
right hand he gracefully waves a sprig of myrtle. } 
“Who is he with that snug capote and hood, and some | 
pretty little baskets piled one on another under his arm, run- | 
ning along bare-legged? A fisherman, who sells the most deli- | 
cate fresh herrings in the world, just taken out of the neigh- | 
boring bay! The bottle-vender, whom he has almost knocked | 
down in his haste, is a still greater curiosity. Long wooden | 
pins are stuck all round in the edge of his basket, on which || 
ins very thin flasks for oil or wine, with long necks, are fixed. | 
He looks to be one of the high priests of Bacchus, with his | 
merry face—always sure of a market, for the flasks are 80 | 
speedily broken that he can scarcely supply all his custemers. | 
“The segretario is a perfect picture. Seated gt his table 
in a quiet entry, in a retired corncr of a strect, with a wise- | 
looking old hat shading his gray locks, spectacles perched on 
his nose, paper, and well-mended pens, and ink bottle, sand | 
and wafers arranged in due order before him, he waits to in- | 
dite a petition, or a love-letter, or a letter from a sailor to his 
mother, or from a crediter to a debtor, er to translate from 
Italian into French, or from French into Italian, a law paper 
or a memorandum of accounts: he is prompt at all things, | 
methodical, confidential, a clear-headed, clean writer—a very 
valuable sort of person in his way, who always attracted my 
particular respect on account of the unweared patience with 
which he waited for his customers, who were too ‘few and 





“ The pride of the Toledo are assuredly the 
—at least in their own opinion. They are almost universally 
females, and it is part of their trade to display their riches 
in the ornaments on their persons. The hair, carefully braid- 
ed, is tied under a dashing silk handkerchief, knotted in front 
in a somewhatcoquettish style. The broad forehead, and sharp, 
eye, and intelligent face, pretty well show that 


|all he surveys.” One of these, putting down his oblong- 


| dicular basket, while his brawny naked legs and feet betray 





































“The egg-woman is a more quiet kind of a body, though 
she, too, seems to be sitting for her picture, dressed in her 
tidy green apron, her russet gown linen sleeves, her ruby 
kerchief negligently flung over her head and flowing over her 
shoulders behind. Next comes, shouting his ‘oil to sell,’ a 
great farmer’s-boy-looking sort of a fellow, in a gray straw 
hat. A goat-skin sack of oil is tied round his left shoulder, 
through the tail of which he admits the smooth liquid to de- 
scend into a brass pint, or half-pint, or small measure, for the 
customers whom he has the happiness to serve. 

“ The porters are now the only remaining representatives 
of the lazzaroni to be seen at Naples. They form a kingdom 
withia themselves, of which every individual is monarch “ of 


square flag basket on its end, dressed in his shirt open half- 
way down his sunburnt hairy breast, where also the ular 
—his amulet—makes its appearance, and further decked out 
in his loese cotton trowsers, that scarcely descend below the 
knee, bound tight at the waist by a red cotton handkerchief, 
his blue jacket suspended on the very end of his shoulder, his 
face and huge whiskers crowned by a red cap, his long pire 
in his mouth, supported by his left hand, his right, holding 
his well-worn cords, resting on the other end of his perpen- 


his occupation, stands looking at the passing scene with an 
air of ineffable contempt. When he has done smoking, and 
imagines that he has sufficiently vindicated his dignity by at- 
titudinizing, he will place his basket flat on the ground, and 
go to sleep in it, until a job comes to summon him from his 
slumbers. 

“ At every, corner of every street, there is a stall for mac- 
caroni, where it may be seen served out from morning till 
night in all sorts of ways—hot or cold, in its own plain sou 
or in savery soup, or mingled with a little stew, or cimply 
boiled, or baked, or in aan, or in ay sees ropes of about 
a mile in length. When graced by the savory soup, it seems 
to be most popular. It is handed out smoking hot to the rag- 
ged customer, in an earthen dish; he, without any ceremony, 
takes up the maccaroni in his hand, and introd: the ex- 
tremities of three or four ropes at once into his thorax, lifts 
his hands high in air, and the whole dishful vanishes in a frice. 
The soup is drank at discretion, either with a wooden spoon, 
or ex abrupto, out of the dish itself; the latter more expedi- 
tious mode being usually preferred. 

“ The water-vender is met everywhere, and at all hours of 
The ice-man is more stationary, though equally 
persevering. Here the female restorer of old chairs is busy 
with her rushes. There the smirking milliner’s maid is trip- 
ping it on the fantastic toe, with a baadbox in her hand; she 
is wholly French, and out of k , in ber trim cap gad rib- 
ands, with such a scene. Eve i 
baker’s shop is thrown so much open, that all 
of his art are conducted in public. It is 
tinman, whose hammer rever ceases to hammer; the black 
smith, whose bellows are perpetually blowing, 
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if her ladyship make any mistake in the reckoning, it will not 
be on the wrong side. There she sits, on a chair before her 


the hottest days, still burns on as fierce as ever, and whose 
anvil never geta & mogpent’s rest all the day long. 








THE NEW-YORKER. 








shops are in the Toledo. All the pretty women of Na- 

ao show off in the,Toledo. There the idler constantly 

the merchants meet on yey — 

military men are riding or walking up wn in their 
splendid uniforms.” 

Yet amid this gay and brilliant population float the sceds 
of those revolutions which have so often marked the political 
history of Naples. 

_ On one occasion, while Lorenzo was purchasing at a stall 
in this busy scene, Ferdinand’s attention was arrested by an 
individual, who with a gesture seen only by him, beckoned 
apart. A cloak and slouched cap concealed alike his 
ace and figure, except that through the folds shone forth eyes 
of peculiar significance and lustre.. Ferdinand instinctively 
ob summons, warned to silence by the uplifted finger 
stranger. Withdrawing just. far enough to keep Lor- 
in view, without themselves being seen, he uttered a few 
irda to the listening youth. A flush of surprise lit up the 
of Ferdinand, followed by an air of interest and chained 
attention, un:il Lorenzo turned inquiringly. 

“ Remember,” said the stranger, fixing his piercing eyes on 

ah if “drust, secrecy”—and disappearcd among the 


From that moment a thoughtful expression gathered on 
_ Ferdinand’s serene brow; something which gave it the stamp 
- of manhood. The quiet of his home was no longer attract- 
“aye, the Toledo alone engaged his thoughts, and when there, 
‘his eye roved unfixedly as if in pursuit of some unattained ob- 
ect. At the same hour, on the same spot, the following 
ek, the stranger appeared. Ferdinand, already taught the 
mage of deception, beguiled his brother to a distance. | 
f owed whispered emphatic words, and the keen eyes 
P stranger seemsd to search the inmost soul of the youth, 
88 with a parting glance he again uttered, “trust, secrecy.” 
' _ The following day circumstances called Lorenzo alone to |, 
‘the Toledo, 

















he felt a slight but emphatic touch on his shoulder. He tura- || 
ed, and the eyes of the stranger were on him. His first tcel- | 
ing was to escape, but a deep toned voice, full of strange au- 


deep hold of the inmost heart of the sensitive boy, and as the |, 
stranger, ondeparting, uttered the watch-word ‘trust, secrecy,’ 
he laid his hand-upon his throbbing breast, and responded || 


like a prayer. From that day there was a struggle of feeling |, 


characterized his manner to his mother, mingled with a fitful- 
ness, an excess, that almost alarmed her. 
footsteps like one he feared to lose. 


It was one of those bright nights that woo to watchfulness 


ment, and looked out. on the scene flooded by moonlight. 
But it was not the softness of moonlight’s smile that woved | 
him to where the moonlight decked the meanest leaf with a | 
diamond glitter; nor was the glow on his beardless cheek 


tered by a muffled figure retreating through the shrubbery, 
while Ferdinand held his breath to hear. He glanced hur- 
riedly at Lorenzo, who lay wrapt in the innocent beauty of 











looked, a troubled smile crossed the lips of the dreamer, |) 
and he whispered “ trust, secrecy.” His tones were low and |. 
soft as woman’s first answer to love, but they darted through |; 


to arouse and tax him as a listener, but the profounduess of i 
his repose seemed to contradict his first belief, and he left |! 


lis own pillow. | 
At the same hour on the following night the stranger again 


' 
il 
| 


** Our secret is known,” said Ferdinand. i 
“How!” cried the stranger, grasping the dagger concealed |. 


beneath his cloak. 


“Noble boys!” exclaimed the stranger, and a smile crossed | 
the dark lines of hia countenance, like the ray that struggled |' 


confided in him that I might try you both. The time draws '' 
near for action.” 


alone ?” 

It is woman’s fate to yield and suffer,” said the stranger, 
moodily. “I, too, haye ties to rend.” 
thrilling ‘sigh sounded audibly in the stillness. ‘ Awaken || 
Lorenzo.” 

Ferdinand retired from the window to the bedside, and 
seeps the orm of the slumberer. His was the delicious re- 
pose of yout clung to him like a garment. 

tte. ‘Lovense nm said his brother, “‘ awake.” 

turned languidly, half opened his eyes, and throw- | 
ing his arm over his head, fell again to slumber. 








word was like fl 


“ Trust, secrecy,” whispered Ferdinand in his ear. 


countenance of the youths as he unfolded his plans. 


“ Itis robbery,” murmured Lorenzo—“ robbery of a mother, 


too!” 


‘“‘ Things have a different name under different circum- 
stances, young gentlemen,” saidthe stranger. ‘‘ History will 
The noble band who have resolved 
to rescue the State from oppression, have sworn that none 
of the softer affections shall stand between them and their 
country. They require pecuniary aid, and you can give it. 
,If you drive away these boyish feelings, and procure me the 
paper from your mother’s cabinet, you aid in that for which 
heroes have sacrificed more than paltry gold. And remem- 
ber,”’ he continued, while the flickering moonbeam brought 
' out the aggravated expression of a countenance —— sin- 

our 
party succecd, and success is almost as certain as that the skies 
are above us, your mother will be elevated to the rank she de- 
serves. If, however, you stop in this movement, and I betray 
you, as I swear to heaven I will, she will be implicated, for 
who will believe, boys as you are, that you act in this fearful 


call the deed patriotism. 


ister, ‘that you are pledged, known through me. 


plot voluntarily ?”’ 


Sad it is to unclose the first strong link of filial sympathy, 
when no contact with the world has dimned the brightness 
How often, through the long day 
that followed that night, tears started to Lorenzo’s eyes, and 
groans, in the solitude of his chamber, burst from Ferdiuand’s 


and beauty of the chain. 


heart! 


Darkness came—how unlike the starry nights of innocent 
Every wind seemed to murmur, every leaf swell the 
as he strolled, with his usual careless fuot- |, Word, treachery! Page a a ve 
steps alon : alli tacl d hirn, | ful and good mother, who had nursed them at her breast, who 

oy ame er he shane ger ree ggg — ab ‘had taught their lips to pray against temptatien. 


days. 


adjoining her sleeping apartment. 


ness by the stranger’s hand. 


A few weeks rolled away. Rumors were abroad of danger 
Many individuals were seized on suspicion of 
Rosalba knew not why, but there seemed some- 
in Lorenzo's hitherto calm existence, that shook its very depths. ; what like a:blight on her once cheerful household. A haughty 
He became reserved to Ferdinand, but a deeper tenderness || defiance sat on Ferdinand’s brow as he read the papers of the 

day, while the healthy glow on Lorenzo’s check faded, or a 
He followed her | sudden flush threw up at times a transient coloring. Rosalba 
watched the boys as a mother will watch the casket where 
her heart’s treasures are enshrined. She felt that the bitter 
rather than slumber, when Ferdinand leaned from his case- | ™0™C"t had come, when parental sympathy was unasked, 
when the moorings of youthful confidence were severed, and 
She stood 


to the state. 
conspiracy. 


the barque thrust forth on Jife’s wide sea alone. 
like a wintry tree deserted by sunshine. 


There had been a tranquil day, undisturbed by rumor or 
awakened by its mellow hue.— T'rust, secrecy,” were ut- japprehension; and at twilight Rosalba and her sons sat in 

2 " Something of the lovely confidence of 
the past was restored. Lorenzo leaned with his arm around 
the neck of his mother, and Ferdinand threw himself on the 
sleep, his white brow upturned to the light. While Ferdi- | turf at her feet, his flashing eyes softened by her gentle smiles. || it. 
nand | 


their favorite bower. 


ame to the mine; he started wildly from the 
bed, planted his foot firmly on the floor, and exclaimed “ready!” 
Ferdinand drew his arm within his own, and in a few mo- 
ments they were in a recess of the garden with the stranger. 
There was an expression of anxiety and alarm on the 


The cab- 
inet to which the stranger referred, was in a dressing-room 
They went together with 
thority, whispered, “Follow me; your country demands you.” the hurried step of young deception. As they passed her door 
Lorenzo shook off the momentary apprehension, and with a ‘the moonbeams revealed her form; they faltered—a voice, 
new impulse of curiosity followed the steps of the figure, who | low but thrilling, was heard beneath the casement—“ trust, 
threading the crowd, led him to a spot of comparative retire- Secrecy,” it said. They delayed no longer; the spring yield- 
ment. Whatever were the words then uttered, they took | ed to their touch, and the paper was soon grasped with eager- 


“Comfort ! Oh, God, comfort!” shrieked the widow in the 
first paroxysm of hopeless wretchedness ; “ where, where but 
in the grave with my children?” and hiding her face jn the 
bosom of her son, her sobs rose so strong and wildly, that he 
thought her heart would break. ‘ 

“« Listen to me, mother, listen to me,” he said in. tremulous 
tones, “ and I will tell you what will comfort you: the men. 
ory of what a good parent you have been, from the first mo 
ment I nestled in your arms, until this dark hour. How 
have warned and guided us, and sacrificed your wishes 
ours! You have been a true mother to me, God knows 
You have been like an angel watching my path, my 0 ‘ 
mother,” and as he said this he knelt and bowed his head to 
her lap, and hid his face there. 

She spoke not—she even shook him off in her agony; the 
waves were rolling over her soul, and the life-star was 

He drew her gently towards him, and soothingly pressed 
her hands in his. ‘Since I left you, mother, 7 had 9 
dream; a strange, but sweet dream. I have never 
much of Heaven before, but I am sure I was there in m 
dream. We were all there, ail four; and you and father 
were so young and beautiful! A wreath was on your heads, 
and a light around you, and you seemed too glorious to Lop. 
enzo and me, until we saw your lips move, and heard you aay 
‘my children!’ Oh, mother! there were no tears in that 
Heaven, no death,” and as he said this, his voice faltered, a 
shudder went over his frame, and he was silent. . 
“Death, death!” almost screamed Rosalba; “ why did 
not die in your cradle? I could have closed your eyes sofily, 
and crossed your small hands on your breast, and strewn your 
grave with flowers. Now, now”’ there was a pause of pas- 
sionate sorrow. ; 
Ferdinand knelt still at his mother’s feet, and gazed in her 
face with a look of pleading earnestness. “ Mother, dear 
mother, be composed, or I shall go wild too;” and he pressed 
his hands to his head. ‘‘ Mother, you forget that I must be 
strengthened for this great trial, and our poor Lorenzo too,” 
Rosalba turned on him such a gaze of mournful admiration 
as we give the meteor darting to sudden extinguishment, 
Lorenzo’s name subdued her; it was not a moment for words, 
but turning from Ferdinand she knelt before a rude crucifix 
inserted in the wall, offered a silent prayer, and kissing him, 
passed to the cell of his brother. 

As she entered, Lorenzo rushed to her with such a scream 
of joy and fear, that the empty vaults sent back the sound, 
‘* You have come to save me, mother,” he cried. “ Iknew 
you would not let your poor boy die.” 

Rosalba turned aside in agony. He followed her beseech- 
ingly. ‘Look at me, mother. Iam your own, your young- 
est one. Here,’’ said he, throwing back the glossy hair that 
shaded his features, “here is your likeness. My father loved 
me because I looked like you; you would not have me die;” 
and he threw his arms around her neck, and nestled as abird 
beneath the parent-wing. 

Rosalba sat upon the damp floor, and took the boy to her 
heart as in the days of infancy; she wiped away the gushing 
tears, and uttered soft low tones of endearment. 

“‘ You will save me, then, my mother?” he asked wildly. 

‘I can save one of you,” she whispered almost inaudibly. 
“‘ The sentence is, that one of you may live, if I will choose him.” 

Lorenzo sprang from her arms, and threw himself at her 
feet. ‘‘ You will save me, me,” he cried vehemently. “Iam 
too young to dic. Mother, my heart will break with terror 
if you say I must die. Oh, mother, I think of it, I dream of 
I am afraid I amcrazy, mother; save mo, save your poor, 





“ How like your father you are growing,” she said, as she |! poor Lorenzo,” and he clung to her with a piercing look of 


pressed her lips to his polished forehead. 
“T shall be jealous, mother,” said Lorenzo. 


came in contact with his own. 


They wereinterrupted by strange voices, and suddenly there 
him to his slumbers, while with mingled emotions he sought | stvod before the group, several officers of police, who arrested 


Rosalba sat for a moment like 


the boys as prisoners of state. 
one in a dream. 


“ 


from my side.” 


| The men showed their orders—they were definite—the in- 
“ Lorenzo has whispered the watchword in his sleep,” said |} dividuals could not be mistaken; the charge was conspiracy. 
his brother, t 


“T call such 
his brother’s ear like a thunderbolt. His first impulse was || kisses mine,” and he turned her cheek with his hand until it 


“ This is some strange mistake,” at length she said to them. 
These are mere children, and have scarcely ever wandered 


| entreaty. 

The agonized mother turned upon him witha kind of fierce- 
ness, and almost shouted in his ear— 

“‘ You say that Ferdinand is to die. J will it not. Thank 
God it rests not with me. I am guiltless,” and she stamped 
the narrow cell with almost maniac footsteps. 

‘T said it net, mother,” said the boy, mournfully. “ Fer. 
dinand must live, and T will go. It is fearful, but I must go, 
and with a frightened look he swooned away. “a 

Three days and nights Rosalba passed in alternate visits 10 
her children. She ate no food—she slept not. The keeper's 
eyes moistened as she passed to and fro. Sometimes the 
horror of despair she threw herself down in the dark passage, 


Rosalba turned from the men and wildly urged the boys to and beat the impassive stones with her delicate hands; some 


assert their innocence. 
statue-like silence. 


her eyes, and sentenced to death. 


Rosalba hastened to the constituted authorities, and with 
“But he is so young,” hesitated Ferdinand; “and our |, teats and prayers implored their pardon. The answer was, 
tmother—how can we risk her happiness, centered as it in us | that one could be saved, she might choose between them. 


| She repaircd to the prison, broken-hearted. They were in 
' different cells. As she entered the first, the light through the 
He paused, and a}! graticg fell strongly on Ferdinand, and now flashed forth to 
Those 
deep full eyes were his; that ivory forehead and the crisp re- 
treating curls that showed its strong developement, were his; 
the compressed lip and manly bearing were his, and his, too, 
the smile which was so soon to be extinguished forever. She 
sank into his arms. Ferdinand supported her to his wretched 
which big tears fell fast; 


her sight in stronger lines, the likeness to his father. 


pallet, kissed her cold cheek upon 
twined his arms around her, and bade her be comforted. 


Her heart sunk within her at their 
The movements of revolutionary periods 
through the flitting clouds. ‘No trust is betrayed. I have |, are rapid and decided. They were conveyed to prison befure 


times she knelt, and gazed on her crucifix as if asking aid from 
heaven; now low muttered sounds escaped her, as if her rea- 
son reeled. She shed no tears—suffering had gone deeper 
| than their fount. 

On the fourth day an eager crowd gathered to the excct- 
tion of ¢wo youths. At the closing moment, when there was 
a hush in tha multitude, a shriek went up from the 
tors so piercing, and wild, and unearthly, that many & 
that night started in his dreams as he remembered it. 
the populace dispersed, a senseless female form was os 
ered closely enveloped ina veil. The pulse of life had 
to beat in that fair and gentle bosom, on which was aco 
ed the miniature likeness of two beautiful boys 
and a braid of dark hair encircling the name of Rosalba 
Loria. 


Tue Facrtiovs Surcrox E—, epoaking of wo 
matron of eighty, compared her to Mount ton’ 
with snow and lined with fire. * 
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For the New-Yorker. 
“J ASK NO LOUD FUNEREAL KNELL.” 
I ask no loud funereal knell 
When I am dead; 
I ask no storied urn to tell 
Where I am laid. 


I seek no warm and partial praise 
From Friendship’s pen, 

A transient, short-lived fame to raise, 
Forgotten then. 


Let my low knell be breathed for me 
By winds alone; 

Let my lone grave unhonored be, 
Like me unknown. 

And yet ’tis sad to pass uway 
From Life’s cold scene, 

And leave no sorrowing heart to say 
That I have been. 


Oh! may my name recorded here, 
When years have sped, 
Call down one soft and silent tear 


That I am dead! J.T. 





From the Christian Examiner. 
CARDINAL CHEVERUS. 
MEMOIR. 

Joux, CarRDINAL DE CHEVERUS, was born at Mayenne in 
France, Jan. 28, 1768. He was ordained a priest in 1790; 
banished from France 1793; remained three years in Eng- 
land, which he left for America in 1796. He was made 
Bishop of Boston in 1803, and returned to France in 1823, 
where he was consecrated Bishop of Montauban. In 1826 
he was made Archbishop of Bordeaux, and, soon after,a Peer 
of France. In the spring of 1836 he was raised to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, and died July 19 of the same year. 

Born of an honorable family, educated in childhood by a 
mother worthy of sucha son, at theage of twelve he dedicated 
himself to the service of God, and already began his work of 
devotion, charity and virtue. At school he was among all his 
companions the most light-hearted in his sports, the most dili- 
gentinhis studies. Asa child, the only punishment he feared 
was that he might be thought unworthy to join with his parents 
in theirevening worship. At the age of thirteen he was thrown 
into a college where teachers and pupils were alike infected 
by the loose morals and general contempt for religion which 
marked that disastrous peried in France; yet there his fasts, 
his prayers and weekly communion, were rigidly observed. 
And with all this severity towards himself, such were his 
kindness and gentleness toward others, such his vivacity and 
talents, hie purity and sincerity, that among scoffers and infi- 
dels, young men of profligate sentiments and lives, he not only 
commanded universal respect, but seems to have been the 
favorite of all. 


A generous spirit of self-sacrifice was perhaps the leading 
feature of his life. At the age of thirteen, against the advice 
of his attorney, he put an end to a law-suit by giving up all 
his claims, just at the time when it was about to be decided 
his favor, because he feared that in gaining the suit he should 
rain the adverse party. He came to England an inexperienced 
young man, ignorant alike of the people and the language, 
with less than sixty dollars for his whole resources. The 
English Government prottered assistance. He gratefully de- 
clined their aid, saying that the little he had would answer 
till he might get some knowledge of the language, and then 
he could support himself, though it should be only by work- 
ing with his own hands. In a few months, by his industry in 
teaching, he was able not only to provide for himself, but to 
contribute something also to the support of his unfortunate 
countrymen. Before leaving England, by a legal instrument, 
he renounced all claim on his paternal estate. and set out on 
his mission to America, feeling himself freed from any weight 
that might bind him to the world, and prepared to engage in 
that cause which had first been spread to the world by the 
labors of twelve poor fishermen. When about todepart from 
America he again gave up all his property, even his library, 
and left Boston with nothing but the same trunk that he had 
brought with him twenty-eight years before. 

Whether his income were large or small, his own mode of 
living was the same. At Boston he had but one small room. 
The chairs were of the most ordinary kind: often there were 
not enough of these to accommodate his visitors; and then his 
bed, which consisted only of some boards, raised a little above 
the floor and covered with a thin mattress, was used to su 

y the deficiency. While Bishop of Boston, he split his own 

wood, and, while Archbishop of Bordeaux, not unfre- 
quently brought it in with his own arms. “ This,” he said, 
“is the only way of being waited upon to one’s taste,” and 
then it left such resources for the poor. 

_ The generosity of Cheverus was not only connected with 
rigid economy, but pervaded by a nice sense of ju-tice.— 
While glad to spend all his income, he was never willing to 
exceed it, however pressing the call mightse2m. He did not 
feel at liberty to trust to Whitefield’s ‘ bank of faith’ for the 
gg of his debts. In building the Catholic Church in 

ton, when the funds were exhausted, he stopped the work 



























































and forbade a single stone te be laid until new resources were 

obtained. Offers of credit were made, but not accepted.— 

“ The funds,” he replied, “depend on the generosity of oth- 

ers—and as I cannot be answerable for them, I will not ex- 
any one to loss.” 

He felt that to be a very suspicious generosity which con- 
sists merely in the giving of alms. In preaching once upon 
this subject, he took for his text the raising of the dead child 
by the prophet Elisha. At first the prophet sent a servant to 
lay his staff upon the child—but all to no p' . It was 
not till he went himself, took the child in his arms, and 
breathed into it his own breath, that the limbs were warmed. 
So in our charities. ‘‘ As the dew,” he sometimes said, “‘re- 
freshes the earth which has been parched by the burning sun, 
so a kind word is worth more than a gift to the soul withered 
and dried up by misfortune.” Such was the almost womanly 
tenderness of his nature, that wherever trouble and sorrow 
were, whether among rich or poor, there was always enough 
to engage his sympathy. He did not muse in solitude on 
human misery, but was every where employed amid poverty 
and distress. During the yellow fever in Boston, amid the 
general consternation caused by a new and fatal disease, the 
poor were often deserted by their kindred, and left alone 
without assistance and without hope. To these wretched 
beings Cheverus hastened, calmed their imaginations, which 
were often more diseased than their bodies, raised and turned 
them in their beds, and performed for them services the most 
disgusting and humiliating, were it not that charity ennobles 
whatever it inspires. In vain did his friends represent that 
he ought not thus to expose himself. “It is not necessary,” 
he replied, “that I should live, but it is necessary that the 
sick should be taken care of, the dying assisted.’”” While 
others were flying from the pestilence, he stood [though not 
‘alone,’ as his French biographer declares, ] among the dead 
and the dying with a calmness which seemed to suspect no 
danger, and a humility which was hardly conscious of a sac- 
rifice in that which was admired as an act of lofty self-devotion. 

At Montauban, an unusual! inundation was sweeping away 
many habitations of the poorest citizens. He rushed to the 
spot, ordered boats to their assistance, and himself directed 
the works till all were secured. He then threw open his 
palace, and received into it three hundred houseless beings. 
Only one poor woman was left out, who feared to come in 
because she was a Protestant. The good Bishop ran to her, 
and, with the words—“ We are all brethren here, especially 
in misfortune” —placed her among the rest. 

But his charity was not confined to occasions. You 
might find him in some wretched hovel in Broad-street, with 
a child in his arms, administering the lest censolations of 
religion, watching over the sick child and: dying father, till 
the wife or mother, refreshed by sleep, is able to resume her 
place. Onacold and stcrmy day he has been met several 
miles from the city, going on fuot through mud and rain to 
cheer the last hour of some peor man. 

We must remember that these disagreeable duties were 
performed by one of a sensibility so delicate and shrinking 
that only with extreme pain could he ever think of the 
wretched beings who are suffering upon the earth, whom dis- 
ease and want, revolutions and civil wars, overwhelm with 
their sorrows. 

His delicacy of feeling was perhaps no where more severe- 
ly tried than among the Indians in Maine, whom he visited 
every year. When he first went among them, he was invited 
to share their repast. Should he refuse, it might give them 
pain, and yet every thing was nauseously filthy and disgust- 
ing. He overcame his scruples, swallowed the broth they 
had prepared, and ate of the meat they presented on the bark 
of atree. Then, with a tone of great kindness, he told them 


uire. 

. Cheverus remained among us till 1823, when the King of 
France recalled him in order to install him over the Bishopric 
of Montauban. The ties which bound him here were too 
strong tobe broken. At first he refused togo; but the French 
Government persisting in its request, and his physicians rep- 
resenting-that he could not, without great hazard, continue 
here through another winter, he felt no longer at liberty to 
remain. Protestants and Catholics almost alike 

their loss. ‘We hold him,” says a paper signed two 
hundred of the first citizens of Boston, “to be a blessing and 
a treasure to our social community, which we cannot part 
with, and which, without injustice to any man, we may af- 
firm, if withdrawn from us, can never be replaced.” Even 
the jailor, we are told, came, deeply moved, to take leave of 
him. The Bishop, with his usual mildness, said to hin— 


P- || “‘ Those that leave you generally are delighted to get out of 


your way. It is not so with me: I leave you with pain, 
and shall always remember your kindness towards the poor 
prisoners,” 

The evening before he left Boston, his friends crowded 
around him, threw themselves upon him, and wept over him. 
And where private feelings had no influence, his ure 
was lamented as a public loss. Where shall we find a more 
touching and beautiful eulogium than the following, which 
first appeared in our journal, and which, though long familiar, 
we cannot even now read without a quickening of the pulse? 

“ Has not,” says Dr. Channing, in his =a on Fenelon, 


“the metropolis of New England witnessed e sublime exam: ' 


18. 


| ple of Christian virtue in a Catholic Bishop? Who among 
our religious teachers would solicit a comparison between 
himself and the devoted Cheverus? This good man, whose 
virtues and talents have now raised him to high dignities in 
shurch and state, who now wears in his own county the joint 
honors of an Archbishop and a Peer, lived in the midst of us; 
devoting his days and night, and his whole heart, to the sam 
vice of a poor and uneducated congregation. We saw him 
declining, in a great degree, the society of the cultivated amd — 
refined, that he might be the friend of the i and friend> 
less; leaving the circles of a polished life, which he w $ 
have graced, for the meanest hovels ; bearing, with a és 
sympathy, the burdens and sorrows of « large spiritual faim 
ily; charging himself alike with their tem and 
concerns, and never discovering, by the faintest i i 
that he felt his fine mind degraded by his seemingly hu 
office. This good man, bent on his errands ef merey, was 
seen in our streets under the most burning sun of summer, 
and the fiercest storms of winter, as if armed against the ele 
ments by the power of his charity. He has left usybut mot 
to be fi - He enjoys among us what to a man 
must be dearer than fame. His name is 
great of this world are unknown. It is 
blessings, with grateful tears, with sighs 
many an of sorrow and want.” 

The perfect simplicity of his character, united 
with feelings so warm and sensitive, is, perhaps, 
us most in the life of Cheverus. This was the true 
his strength. It gave consistency to all his efforts, It. 
rected to a single point those powerful impulses wi 
want of unity, are so often thrown away upon @ = 
of subjects. None of the gifts which God had : 
him were ever lost. The passions of youth, instead of 
waste what the vigor of manhood must be exhausted im re 
pairing, were already building up the character of the migp. 
From this unity of purpose, we find in him a completeness 
through which every part of his life gives stre to the 
whole. We feel that it is always the same man whois before 
us. In the cellars of Broad-street, and in the of 
Charles the Tenth or Louis Philippe; in the school-boy and 
the Peer of France; in the young Abbé and the old Arch- 
bishop, we find always the same humble, healthy, devoted 
minister of the cross. His official conduct was not something 
assumed: it was a part of himself. Through the forms of 
time he looked ever to those t spiritual interests which 
are supreme and eternal. After giving a very simple dis- 
course on the plainest precepts of Christian duty, he was told 
that many of the nobility were present. “I knew nothing of 
that,” he replied; “and if I had, the entertainment would 
have been the same.” Being called to preach before an as- 
sembly of conceited and tumultuous students, his discourse 
was almost worthy of the apostle from whom his text 
taken. “Iam determined,” he began, “to know nothing 
among you but Jesus Christ and him crucified. If it 
my business to speak of human sciences, it would be in 
learned school, and from you, gentlemen, that I should 
instruction; but now I am to s of the science of 
cross—a science which I omer been studying and preac 
these forty years among civili nations savage tri 
a a ial such were the simplicity, sincerity and dig- 
nity of his manner, that all listened in silence, with strong 
interest and attention. We have seen those who knew him 
in Boston and in the obscure villages of Maine and Vermont; 
and the pictures given by each, and by the poor peasants of 
|| France, are all the same; and all agree with the general im- 
|| pression of his character which is left by the work before us. 
very where the same gentleness, simplicity, modesty ; the 
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|| same firmness, intrepidity and meekness. 
that in future bread would be all the food that he should re-| 


His deep and ready insight into man was a natural result 
of the quick sympathies which brought him at once into close 
contact with others. We have no evidence that he possessed 
remarkable powers of thought. His capacity for abstract 
subjects, we apprehend, was small. Nor have we evidence 
that he was able to search into those SS truth which 
are the central energies of the moral , or 
those broad views of man and society, in conformity to which 
all great measures of social improvement must be carried ous. 


We have sometimes heard his name mentioned in connem 
tion with that of Fenelon. They to entirely 4 
orders. They were alike pure and , alike 


ble and devoted. But the purity, oe humility 
self-sacrifice of Fenelon were entirely different from the 
qualities in Cheverus. Fenelon moves through a wider 

—he reaches farther into the soul of things, and has a more 
purely spiritual existence. His personal influence was 

so much less, as the influence of his works is broader 
more enduring. We can imagine circumstances under whi¢b 
Fenelon might have performed all that was doné by Cheve- 
rus; but we cannot conceive it possible that Cheveras should 
ever have left behind the legacy by which Fenelon has en- 
|<iched the world. The one we re as a model of action, 
a spur to the thoughtless, sluggish, or selfish spirit ; to the 
eS ee Ae = 
season thought, when we wou above 
customs af tunes abitens earehiaion of immortal 


one possessing combination of faculties which fits 
soe Petar ot ectie’ Kecchocare, would te bard 0° G08 
In the quickgess of his umes 
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sympathies and the tenderness of his devotional feelings, his 
heart was that of a child. But beyond these qualities, and 
in with them, is a higher life, which belongs more 
entirely to the soul. There is a sensibility purely spiritual, 
pene ich the mind lies open to divine impressions, as 
the flower unfolds itself to the light. There is a depth and 
elearness of spiritual perception, like that of the peaceful 
waters in which are mirrored the very depths of over- 
‘arching heavens. There is a spiritual calmness and energy 

bears the soul up like the unseen power that, moving 
ocean and the winds, carries planets and stars for ever 
_ omward in their course. There is a union of the soul with 
~ God—a concert of the human and the Divine will—through 
Ss which the thoughts of the good man are one with the dic- 
tates of eternal truth. From this subjection of the human to 
an Divine nature—this blending of the soul with God—this 

between the motions of the human mind and the 
eee of the Infinite Spirit—springs a purely spiritual 

Pisug which, ‘filling the soul, as God does the universe, si- 

cand without noise,’ is its life—the consummation of 
marriage of earth and heaven. Thus man 

Baer pa yove the sphere of mortality, and looks down, with the 

_ feelings of an angel, upon all the interests, the struggles and 
. (Passions, the hopes and sorrows, of life. 

* We had wished to dwell on other features in the life of 
_ Cheverus. His decision, his delicate respect for the aged— 
‘an uncommon virtue, in these days—his firmness, his regular 
Joyment of time—rising at four in summer, and half-past 
in winter, that he might secure time for study before the 
-of the day began—his preaching—these and other 
D might each form the subject of an entire discourse.— 

it we leave our readers to find the text and make the com- 
ry for themselves. 

sim no instance was Cheverus advanced to a more dignified 

: én without doing all in his power to prevent it; and 
Often by his exertions did he escape from what others would 

- ‘have regarded as desirable preferments. His reluctance to 
be dragged into distinguished places was never stronger than 
when he was appointed Cardinal, in February, 1836. “You 
have often,” he wrote to a powerful friend in Paris, “ pro- 
fessed to be my friend. Give me a proof of your sincerity by 
stopping a projeét' which fills me with pain. I am already 
too high. Suffer me, I beseech you, to die as Iam.” The 











appointment was made, and he was called to Paris to receive 
‘the insignia of office from the hands of the King. Still he 
was heavy and sad, as if weighed down by some great calam- 

The attentions of a court, the honors of a world, had no 
charm for him. ‘ What,’’ he asked, is the difference, after 
death, between a black, a violet, and a crimson shroud?-- 
When one has seen thrones falling, and society every day 
threatened to its foundation, how can he feel that there is any 
thing solid here!” The new dignity oppressed him. 

He returned from Paris through his native place. There 
he was received with every mark of respect. Still the same 
feelings continued. In preaching, he spoke only of death, 
and the necessity of preparing to appear before God. ‘ Most 
of those whom 1 once knew in this place are gone. Death has 
carried them all away. It is a lesson to me, teaching that I 
also must soon go.” 

At Bordeaux an immense procession met him, and he was 
received with all the honors which gratitude, affection and 
respect could bestow. . But his days were numbered. Over- 
come by his excessive labors in an excursion through the rus- 
tic parts of his Diocese, during the oppressive heat of sum- 
mer, he returned to Bordeaux quite exhausted, on the 2d of 
July. He had always prayed that his death might be sud- 
den: his prayer was answered. On the 13th of July he 
was seized by an apoplectic fit, which deprived him of his 
senses. He lingered along unconsciously till the 19th, when 
peacefully and without a groan he expired. 

For two days the coffin was permitted to remain in the 


for the last time the features of him who had been the father 
and the friend of all; and as they stood, with eyes fixed on 
his marble countenance, their sobs were interrupted only by 
broken words of grateful affection. 

It is good for us to dwell on an example like this. It gives 
enlargement to our minds, breaking away the little party feel- 
ings that sometimes gather round us. When we see, in the 
most corrupt church on earth, such men as Sir Thomas More, 
and Fenelon, and Cheverus—when we see such men as 
Hooker, Herbert, and Leighton, Sir Henry Vane, John Mil- 
ton, and William Penn—men who belong to the wHole world 
seaitered through different religious denominations—we feel 
how unnatural are those distinctions that would shut up all 
goodness within a single sect; and we feel, too, the richness 
of the Divine mercy, which, under every form of worship, 
brings to honest and devout hearts all that is essential to their 
life. Veil the truth as you may, beneath the clouds of human 
érror—pinion it down as yuu can, by lifeless forms—when the 
true and large heart comes, these clouds become transparent, 
and dead forms instinct with life. There men gather to- 
gether, and go away enriched by a new revelation of the Di- 
viue Love. Not the place, or the form—it is the soul that 
speaks. Forms and creeds, churches and appointed meet- 
ings, language, tones and looks, are but the changing instru- 
ments through which the u ing ‘ Word’ is to be im- 
pressed upon the human soul. Where the truth is struggling 





for utterance, there it will be heard: and were no other les- 
son than this taught by his life, we should receive with joy 
the memorial of every good man. Examples of genius we 
view afar off, as objects of admiration; but an example of 
simple, unaffected goodness is within the reach of all, and 
calls upon us all to be what we admire. J. H. M. 





From the (London) Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE EAST 
INDIES: by R. M. Martin, Esq. 

Tue author has comprised much interesting and valua- 
ble information in a small compass. He has commenced 
with an account of the rise and progress of the British 
power in India, the conquest of the territories under the 

residency of Bengal, with the wars with Scindiah, Hol- 
3 and the Burmese conquests; then follows an account 
of the Madras presidency, and the wars with Hyder and 
Tippoo; the Bombay presidency, and the Mahratta con- 
federacy ; concluding with the atipendiary princes and the 
subsidiary states. The civil and political history being thus 
closed, the author enters into the subject of the physical 
aspect of India, its geography, rivers, mountains, and ge- 
ology, climate, and natural productions; he then gives a 
short statistical view of the population, and the character 
and distinguishing features of the people, their appearance 
and stature; and, lastly, enumerates the varieties of lan- 
guages used in India, with their filiation. The work is 
very well written, and very interesting ; though the nature 
of it, as an abridgement, has prevented the author entering, 
as we could have wished, more into the details of the policy 
of our different statesmen and governors, and of the brilliant 
and scientific campaigns of our commanders. We should 
i have contented ourselves with thus giving our opinion of 
the work, as specimens from it would not serve to display 
|its merits, which consist in the general distribution, man- 
agement, and arrangement of the materials, affording much 
information in a small compass, and adjusting the quantity 
to the importance of the subject; but we have been too 
much interested in the account of the Jugg/ers, not to lay 
before our readers some specimens of their unaccountable 
dexterity ; which, appearing like the fables of a dream, or 
visions of the fancy, are real and authentic, and, therefore, 
form a curious chapter in the history of the human mind 
and its achievements. We no more pretend to account for 
these marvelous performances than the writers who have 
{witnessed and recorded them; but we may remark, that 
| undoubtedly they are based on this fact, that the power of 
| muscular movement in the limbs can be acquired, of such 
| quickness, that the eye is far too slow to keep pace with it: 
| this being the case, and as an image remains on the retina 
after the body has been removed, the eye, under such ce- 
lerity of change presented to it, has not the capacity of 
such accurate vision as will enable it to detect the imposi- 
tion. But such marvelous quickness can only arise from 











church, where all ranks and conditions crowded round to see || 





the greatest possible flexibility of limbs allowing such rapid 
| and invisible movement; and, accordingly, such feats are 
|, only performed by the natives of the East, the stiff and 
|, muscular make of the European bod, not allowing any 
| thing like a near approach to the power required. We 
_ Shall now transcribe some of these details. 

|| One of the men, taking a large earthen vessel with a ca- 
pacious mouth, filled it with water, and turned it upside 
| down, when all the water flowed out, but the moment it was 
| placed with the mouth upward, it always became full. He 
|: then emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it who chose. 
|| This being done, he desired that one of the party would fill 
||it. His request was obeyed. Still, when he reversed the 
|| jar, not a drop of water flowed, and upon turning it, to our 
| astonishment, it was empty. These, and similar deceptions, 
were several times repeated; and so skillfully were they 
; managed, that although any of us that chose were allowed to 
|| upset the vessel when full, which I did many times, upon re- 
versing it, no water was to be seen, and yet no appearance 
of any having escaped. I examined the jar carefully when 
empty, but detected nothing which could lead to a discovery 
of the mystery. I was allowed to retain and fill it myself, 
still, upon taking it up, all was void within: yet the ground 
around it was perfectly dry; so that how the water had dis- 
appeared, and where it had been conveyed, were problems 
which none of us were able to expound. The vessel em- 
ployed by the juggler upon this occasion was the common 
earthenware of the country, very roughly made ; and in order 
to convince us that it had not been especially constructed for 
the purpose of aiding his clever deceptions, he permitted it 
to be broken in our presence. The fragments were then 
handed round for the inspection of his Highness, and the 
party present with him. The next thing done was still more 
extraordinary; a large basket was produced, under which 
was put a lean, hungry Pariah bitch. After the lapse of 
about a minute the basket was removed, and she appeared 
with a litter of seven puppies. These were again covered, 
and upon raising the magic basket, a goat was presented to 
our view. This was succeeded by a pig in the full vigor of 
existence, but which, after being covered for the usual time, 
appeared with its throat cut. It was, however, shortly re- 
stored to life under the mystical shade of the wicker cover- 
ing. What rendered these sudden changes so extraordinary 
was, that no one stood near the basket but the juggler, who 











raised and covered the animals with it. When he concluded 
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his exploits, there was nothing to be seen under it, and what 
became of the different animals which figured in this gi 
lar deception, was a question that puzzled all. A aan 
took a small bag of brass balls, which he threw one 

into the air, to the number of thirty-five. None of them 
peared to return. When he had discharged the last aoe 
was a pause for at least a minute. He then made a yar) 
of motions with his hands, at the same time grunting forth 
sort of barbarous chant. In a few seconds the balls were 
seen to fall, one by one, until the whole of them were replaced 
in the bag; this was repeated at least half-a-dozen times, No 
one was allowed to come near him while this interesting ; 
gle was performed. A gaunt-looking Hindoo then stepped 
forward, and declared he would swallow a snake: opening a 
box, he produced a Cobra di Capello not less than five feet 
long, and as big as an infant’s wrist. He stood, however 
apart, at some distance from us, and, like his pred 

would not allow any one to approach him, so that the decep- 
tion became no longer equivocal. He then, as itap to 
us, took the snake, and putting its tail into his mouth, gradu. 
ally lowered it into his stomach, until nothing but the head 
appeared to project from between his lips, when, with a sud. 
den gulp, he seemed to complete the disgusting process of 
deglutition, and to secure the odious reptile within his body, 
After the expiration of a few seconds he opened his mouth, 
and gradually drew forth the snake, which he replaced in the 
box. The next thing that engaged our attention was a feat 
of dexterity altogether astunishing. An elderly woman, the 
upper part of whose body was entirely uncevered, presented 
herself to our notice, and taking a bamboo, twenty feet high, 
placed it upright upon a flat stone, and then, without any sup- 
port, climbed to the top of it with surprising agility. Hay. 
ing done this she stood upon one leg on the point of the bam- 
boo, balancing it all the while. Round her waist she had a 
girdle to which was fastened an ironsocket. Springing from 
her upright position on the bamboo, she threw herself hori- 
zontally forward with such exact precision that the top of the 
iron pole entered the socket of her iron zone, and in this po 
sition she spun herself round with a velocity that made me 
giddy to look at, the bamboo appearing all the while as if 
it were supported by some preternatural agency. She turned 
her legs backward until her heels touched her shoulders, and 
grasping the ankles in her hands, continued her rotation so 
rapidly that the outline of her body was lost to the eye, and 
she looked like a revolving ball. Having performed other 
feats equally extraordinary, she slid down the elastic shaft, 
and raising it in the air, balanced it on her chin, then on her 
hip, and finally projected it to a distance from her without 
the application of her hands. The next performer spread 
upon the ground a cloth about the size of a sheet. Alter a 
while it seemed to be gradually raised; upon taking it 
there appeared three pine-apples growing under it, whi 
were cut and presented to the spectators. This is considered 
a common juggle, and yet it is perfectly inexplicable. A 
man, who in 1828 seated himself in the air without any ap 
parent support, excited as much interest and curiosity es the 
automaton chess-player who astonished all Europe a few 
years ago. Drawings were exhibited in all the India pa- 
pers, and various conjectures formed respecting the secret of 
his art, but no very satisfactory discovery was made of the 
means by which he effected an apparent impossibility. The 
bodies of the Madras jugglers are so lithe and supple as to 
resemble those of serpents rather than men. An artist of 
this kind will hold a ladder upright on the ground, and wird 
himself in and out through the rings until he reaches the top, 
descending in the same manner, keeping the ladder, whick 
has no support whatever, in a perpendicular position. Some 
of the most accomplished tumblers will spring over an enor 
mous elephant, or five camels abreast. Swallowing the sword 
is acommon operation, even by those who are not consi 

to be the most expert; and they have various other exploits 
with naked weapons of a most frightful nature: a woman— 
for females are quite equal to men in these kinds of feats— 
will dip the point of a sword in some black pigment; the hilt 
is then fixed firmly in the ground, and after a few whirls in 
the air, the artiste takes off a part of the pigment with her 
eyelid! A sword and four daggers are placed in the ground, 
with their edges and points upward, at such a distence from 
each other as to admit a man’s head between them. The 
operator then plants a cimiter firmly in the ground, sits down 
behind it, and at a bound throws himself over the .cimiter, 
pitching his head exactly in the centre, between the daggers, 
and, turning over, clears them and the sword. Walking over 
the naked edges of sabres seems to be perfectly easy, and 
some of these people will stick a sword in the ground, and 
step upon the point in crossing over it. A more agreeable 
display of the lightness and activity which would enable the 
performers to tread over flowers without bending them, 1 
shown upon a piece of thin linen cloth stretched out slig 

in the hands of four persons, which is traversed without 
fling it, or being forced from the grasp of the holders. The 
lifting of heavy weights with the eyelids is another very dis 
gusting exhibition. Some of the optical deceptions are ex 
ceedingly curious and ingenious. Tom to this day 

to guess how plants and flowers can be instantancousld Fe 
duced from seeds. I have witnessed juggling feats in Ber 
gal, and other parts of India, equally as ext as the 
foregoing, and equally difficult to account for.” 
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~ Rights of Corporations.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States closed its annual term at Washington on Sat- 
urday last, with the decision of one of the most important 
cases’ ever adjudicated by that tribunal—far exceeding in 

stical and general interest even the great Mandamus case 
decided at the preceding term. In the present instance, some 
three or four distinct actions were depending; but as they 
were in essence precisely alike and determined by one judge- 
ment, the first on the calendar was allowed to stand for the 
whole. That case was substantially as follows : 

In January, 1837, the Bank of the United States, acting 
under its Pennsylvania charter, purchased in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, through its agent, Mr. Poe, a bill of exchange on New- 
York, drawn and endorsed by Wm. D. Primrose, who sold 
it and received payment therefor. The bill was duly trans- 
mitted to New-York, but not paid at maturity; and, on being 
yeturned to Mobile, payment was refused by the drawer and 
endorser, Primrose. A suit was consequently brought against 
him by the Bank in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Alabama, Justice M’Kinley presiding. By 
that Court, a decision was given against the Bank, en the 
grounds following: first, that a Bank chartered by Pennsyl- 
yania can do no act out of the limits of Pennsylvania; se- 
condly, that Alabama has established a State Bank for the 
very purpose, among others, of buying and selling exchange 
—the profits of which business would necessarily be lessened 
by admitting other institutions to vie with her own in trans- 
acting it. On these grounds, it was decided by Justice 
M’Kinley that the Bank could not rightfully deal in exchange 
in Alabama, and therefore could not be protected by law in 
so doing. The case came up to the Supreme Court on aa 
appeal from this decision. ° 

The cause was argued with an ability and earnestness com- 
mensurate with its great importance, by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll 
and others on behalf of Primrose, and by Mr. Webster and 
others for the Bank. Probably obligations amounting to not 
less than fifty millions would be directly sustained or annulled 
by the decision, besides its vital influence on the future com- 
mercial and financial operations of the entire country. : 
* The Court, after hearing arguments at great length on the 
question, deferred its decision to the last in order to afford 
time fer maturing its opinion. That decision sustains the 
ground taken by Mr. Webster on behalf of the Bank, reverses 
the judgement of the Court below, and awards its full demand 
with costs to the appellant. 

The grounds taken by Mr. Webster in his argument were 
briefly as follows: 

1, That a Bank chartered by one State may legally do in 
another State any act or acts which the individuals composing 
the corporation might do. The right of individual citizens of 
other States to purchase and sell exchange in Alabama is not 
denied. 

2. That, by the old articles of Confederation, and since by 
the Federal Constitution, it is prescribed—in terms by the 
latter, and still more explicitly by the former—that “ the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” Hence, citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania may lawfully do in Alabama any act 
which might be done by citizens of Alabama under similar 
circumstances. 

3. The right of citizens of any State to sue citizens of any 
other State in the Courts of the United States, is expressly 
stipulated in the Constitution, and is most undoubted. By 
the decisions of this Court, and so by the tacit admission of 
the respondents in this suit, this right is settled to belong to 
corporations equally with persons. 

» 4. That in ail reason and common sense, there can be no 
sort of difference between the purchase of a bill of exchange 
at Mobile by George Poe, as agent of citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia and a like purchase as agent of the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania—the latter being, so far as this transaction 
is regarded, merely a particular form in which certain citi- 
zens are authorized to conduct their business. The act of in- 
corporation cannot take from those citizens any right which 
they possessed under the American Constitution anterior to 





Thus, on constitutional grounds alone, Mr. W. held that 
the appellants were clearly entitled to an award of the sum 
due them. But, 

5. They were moreover entitled to recover by virtue of the 
comity of nations. A citizen of one nation is allowed the 
right to sue for and collect his debt under the laws of any 
other nation, and to do any other act within its limits not for- 
bidden by the laws of that nation. This right, though 
founded in usage, has become a positive obligation. A na- 
tion which should deny the citizens of another the right to sue 
in its Courts, would afford a just ground of complaint, and, if 
no redress were given, of war. ’ 

6. The case of insurance is held to be in point. A vessel 
insured in London is cast away on the coast of the United 
States, and abandoned to the insurers. They send an agent 
to take charge of their property. He is obliged to bring an 
action against those who ma¥ have taken possession of it, 
Who will deny the right to bring and maintain such action? 
Mr. W. held that a denial of it, whereby the insurers would 
be wronged out of their property, would be cause of war. 

We cannot find room for all the arguments and illustra- 

tions of Mr. Webster bearing on the main and various inci- 
dental questions. In discussing the question—What consti- 
tutes a Bank ?—Mr. W. maintained that the right to issue 
notes for circulation as money was the essential distinctive 
feature of Banking, in the proper use of that term. 
The judgement of the Court was pronounced by Chief Jus 
tice Taney—Justices Story, Thompson, M’ Lean, Barbour and 
Catrone, concurring. The opinion is of great length, but is 
summed up in the National Intelligencer as follows: 

“1. That, by the comity of nations, corporations can con- 
tract, as well as sue, in other nations as well as in that in 
which they exist, or by whose Government they are created. 

“2. That this comity exists in a still stronger degree be- 
_— States connected tegether as are the States of this 

nion. 

«3. That the Constitution and Laws of Alabama establish 
no such policy as is infringed by the purchase and sale of 
bills of exchange within her limits by the agents of foreign 
corporations. 

‘*4, An admission that there are some rights of citizens of 
other States, secured by the Constitution, of which a State 
cannot divest them. This was not the ground of the decision, 
but was intended, as we suppose, to be, in legal phrase, the 
exclusion of a conclusion. 

“ Mr. Justice Baldwin gave a separate and very elaborate 
opinion in favor of reversal, but putting his judgement on the 
rights of the parties, under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

‘“‘ Mr. Justice M’Kinley adhered to the opinions expressed 
by him in the Court below.” 





The National Finances.—In the hurry of business at the 
close of the late Session of Congress, and the great crowd of 
important intelligence which seemed to press upon us at the 
same time from every quarter, many matters of decided in- 
terest were either wholly overlooked or turned off with a bare 
notice. Of the former class is the Report of Mr. Hunter of 
Va. from a Select Committee appointed on his motion to con- 
sider certain resolutions submitted by him in relation to the 
management of the National Revenues. The plan of Mr. 
Hunter, as developed in his Report, is briefly as follows: 

First, to leave the Public Money in the hands of the public 
debtor until actually wanted by the Government; thus giving 
this portion of the capital of the country to the uses of trade, 
at the same time that interest is secured to the public as the 
consideration of its use. 

Secondly, to set off periodically the liabilities to and from 
the Government, by fixing certain days, at intervals of three 
months, for receipts and disbursements, so as to concentrate 
as many demands to and from the United States as may be 
practicable at the same time and place. 

Thirdly, todiminish the risk 
the part of public officers: first, by this exchange of credit, 
which, so far as it can be effected, accomplishes at the same 
process the collection and disbursement of the Revenue, with- 
out affording a temptation to theft; and, next, by providing 
for cash transactions, that the money which ( poe through 
the hands of the public officers shall be limited in quantity to 
the actual demands to be made upon them within a period so 
short as twenty days. 

And, fourthly, to introduce greater order and facility in the 
administration of the Treasury Department, by fixing these 
stated periods for receipt and disbursement, so as to enable 
the Secretary to obtain adequate notice, not -— of the sums 
due from the Government, and of the time and place of de- 
mand, but also of the sums due to the Government, and of 
the time and place of receipt. 





its passage. 


Such is Mr, Hunter’s project; which we will merely pre- 
sent at this time for consideration, without adducing any ar- 


peculation and default on || 





guments for or against it. Mr. H. is a very ind 
thinker and statesman—a Whig in politics, but a rigid hard- 
money man, and opposed to all paper monty as useless or 
pernicious. Influenced by these views, he voted a year ago 
for Mr. Cambreleng’s Sub-Treasury bill, as preferable to a 
return to Bank Deposite, though by no means unexceptiona-" 
ble. Whether he would have voted for the bill of the late 
Session, (which does not contain the Specie Clause, ) is doubt. 
ful; but the above is the systemofhis choice. Let it be calle 
didly considered. . 

We have ever cherished a strong conviction that the disas- 


ters and sufferings of the last four years will eventually result * .~ 


in good, if the People of this country are prepared fairly to 
contemplate and honestly to heed their impressive lessons. 


If they will give paramount regard to public measures and the 
public interests and pay far less respect than hitherto to mere 


party names and catchwords, we shall eventually settle upon 
some system of Finance combining ample security to the pub- 
lic treasnre with the most beneficent influence upon the gene~ 
ral interests and productive industry of the country... We 
trust such will be the result; and we hope less anxiety will 
be generally felt to have the deeply important financial prob- 


lems of the day settled soon than settled well. Th 


Florida.—The bill providing for the Armed 
the unsettled portion of the Territory of Florida failed 
House of Representatives for want ef time for its full 
sideration. That bill proposed to give to ten thousand mé 
three hund:ed and twenty acres each of that territory on con 
dition of their settling upon and maintaining ~~ 
thereof for the five years ensuing, and ferreting out and kille 
ing the Seminole Indians whenever they may emerge from 
their hiding-places. 

Although we have little faith in the efficiency and none in 
the certainty of the preventive for Indian murders herein pro 
posed, we rather regret the failure of this bill. In our view, 
there are but two ways of dealing with Indians: the firstand 
best is to treat them as men and cease swindling and robbing 
them ; the other, to exterminate them. We have resolved, 
as a nation, that we will not make peace with the Seminoles 
but on terms which they consider worse than death, (i.e. ex- 
patriation to a distant and wholly unsuitable country ;) and 
we have no alternative but theirdestruction. A few of them, 
together with the helpless, the women andthe children, may 
be transported to the colder.clime and far less bountiful soil 
of the prairies in case of their utter subjugation, but the war- 
riors must be annihilated. Now, it seems evident from the 
result of the three or four campaigns which have already been 
prosecuted, that we shall not soon effect the desired end by 
regular military operations, and we should like to see Armed 
Occupation tried, even though a doubtful experiment. Let 
those engage in this wretched warfare who have a taste for it. 











Connecticut.—The following tables exhibit the Congres- 
sional Districts of the State, their late Representatives, and 
the candidates in nomination for the next Congress: 

Dists. Counties. Reps. iu 25th 
I. Hartford .....se0++e+e+sIsaac Toucey.++.+e+.Adm 
II. New Haven & Middlesex .Samuel Ingham...... “ 
III. New London......++++++Elisha oa coon * 
IV. Fairfield......+++++++++. Thomas T. Whittlesey “ 
V. Litchfield. .....+++++++++Launcelot Phelps .... “ 
VI. Windham & Tolland..... Orrin Holt.ces cesses €s 


Cundidates for 26th Congress. 

I..Isaac Toucey....+++++.0f Hartford ..+.+++++.Adm. 
Joseph Trombull.......+- Hartford ....+++++-Opp. 
Charles Chapman ..«. «++. eves ceeees Cons. 

II..Samuel Ingham.......+++Saybrook ..++++++++Adm. 
William L. Storrs ......-.Middletown.... «+++ . 

III... Coddington Billings....... New London......»Adm, 
Thomas W. Williams ..... New London.......Opp. 
IV..Thomas T. Whittlesey .... Danbury........+.-Adm. 
Thomas B. Osborne....... Fairfield.... Opp. & Cons. 
V..Charles B. Phelps.....++. Woodbury «++-.+++.Adm. 
Truman Smith. ..e+sseees Litchfield....sseees . 
VI..Chauncey F. Cleveland.... Hampton.......+-.Adim. 
John H. Brockway ......+. Ellington .+++++++++Opp- 
Thomas Clark eeeeeeereee Cons. 


Hon. Daniel Webster, in reply to a letter of inquiry from 
David B. Ogden, has disclaimed saying on the floor of the U. 
$. Senate that we should take full military possession of the 
Disputed Territory unless Great Britain surrendered it by the 
4th of July next. He still goes the full length for our claim 
and nothing short of it. 





————— . 
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New-Hampsutre —The Annual Election in this State took 
place on Tuesday of this week. The contest was less ani- 
mated than that of last year, and the vote is lighter, but the 
Administration party have carried every thing by a larger ma- 
jority than then—certuinly over 4,000. Hon. John Page is 
chosen Gouernor; Tristram Shaw, Ira A. Eastman, Charles 
G. Atherton, Edmund Burke, and Jared W. Williams, Re)» 
fesentatives in Congress; four Adm. out of five Councillors, 


’ eertainly eight of the twelve Senators, and a larger majority 
~ dn the House of Representatives than last year. 


Portsmouth, 
which elected six Whigs last year, has elected six Adm. this 


year. Concord, Nashua, Dover, and most of the other chief 
towns, have again elected Whigs. 


Vmmornta.—The Legislature of this State re-elected the 
eld officers of secondary rank employed in its Government, 
‘with little opposition, and without regard to their politics.— 
They are—Lawson Burfoot, Treasurer; Wm. H. Richard- 
son, Secretary; James E. Heath, Auditor; Wm. Selden, 
Register, &c. A contest was made on only one minor ap- 
pointment: it appeared that the former Keeper of the Peni- 
tentiary had been superseded some years since on political 
grounds, and his friends endeavored to reinstate him. The 

ture, however, sustained the incumbent. 

' Hon. Wm. F. Gordon, formerly in Congress from the Albe- 





marie District, and beaten in 1834 by Hon. James Garland, 


rab 


- J been persuaded to try a contest at the ensuing election. 


He was a strong Whig in ’34, and Mr. Garland the contrary. 
‘Now, Mr. Garland is warmly Conservative, while Mr. Gor- 
don is Sub-Treasury. It is intimated that he will even sup- 
port Mr. Van Buren for President rather than Mr. Clay.— 
Under these circumstances, the Van Buren Sub-Treasury men 
are pressing him to run as their candidate. The politics of 
the District are in glorious confusion. 


Oxn10.—The Legislature of this State draws near the close 
of its Session, which has been a busy one. A bill to abolish 
Capital Punishment has been indefinitely postponed in the 
House: Yeas, 36; Nays, 26. A bill providing that all mon- 
eys received by cities and towns for Licenses to sell liquors, 
shall be paid into the Scate Treasury has passed that branch: 
Yeas, 45; Nays 19. A bill to incorporate a Bank at Ohio 
City has been indefinitely postponed: Yeas, 47; Nays, 20. 
A bill recognizing the Bank of Manhattan (chartered by 
Michigan when the Maumee territory was claimed by that 
State,) has passed the same branch by 41 to 24. A bill to 
abolish the Board of Canal Commissioners and revive the 
Board of Public Works, has passed the Senate: Yeas, 18; 
Nays, 14. [This is a regular party shuttlecock; when the 
Whigs have the majority, they abolish the Board of Public 
Works (Adm.) and create a Board of Canal Commissioners, 
(Whig,) and vice versa. We believe the Jackson party began 
this game, .but are not certain.] The bill to establish Free 
Banking has been indefinitely postponed in Senate, by the de- 
cisive vote of 20 to 12. 








Kentucky elects 13 Members of Congress on the first 
Monday and the succeeding Tuesday of August. 

In the Ist District, John L. Murray, Adm., is again a can- 
didate. Linn Boyd, of Trigg Co., Adm., and Col. B. B. 
Long, of Union Co., Opp., are also announced. 

In the IId District, Edwin Rumsey, Opp., declines a 1e- 
election. Joun H. McHenry, Opp., and Philip Triplett, Opp., 
are announced. L. W. Powell, of Henderson Co., is the 
Adm. candidate; Livingston L. Leavell, of Christian Co., is 
also announced. 

In the I[Id District, Joseph R. Underwood, Opp., is an- 
nounced for re-election. 

In the IVth District, Sherrod Williams, Opp., is announced 
for re-election. 

In the Vth District, James Harlan, Opp., declines a re-elec- 
tion, and Simeon H. Anderson of Garrard Co., is announced 
to succeed him. 

In the Vith District, where John Calhoon, Opp., retires, 
a Whig Convention has nominated Willis Green, of Grayson 
Co., as their candidate. R. T. Van Metre, Adm., who op- 
posed Mr. Calhoon at the last election, is again in the field. 
Benjamin B. Edmonton is announced as a supernumary can” 
didate. 

In the VIIth District, John Pope, Opp., offers for re-elec 
tion. 
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In the VIIIth District, William J. Graves, Opp., is an- 
nounced for re-election. 

From the [Xth District, now represented by John White 
Opp., we have nothing. 

In the Xth, Richard Hawes, Opp., is announced for re- 
election; R. W. Wickliffe, of Lexington, is also announced. 

We have heard nothing from the XIth, now represented by 
Richard H. Menifee ; he will probably be a candidate again. 

In the XIIth, where John Chambers, Opp., declines a re- 
election, Garret Davis, of Bourbon, and Adam Beatty, of Ma- 
son, are announced. They are both Whigs. 

In the XIIIth, William W. Southgate, Opp., is announced 
for re-election. An Adm. Convention has nominated William 
O. Butler to oppose him. 

Kentucky.—The Whig Members of the Legislature of 
this State held a meeting on the 21st ult., and recommended 
a State Convention at Harrodsburg on the 4th Monday of 
Augast next, (just after the State Election) to nominate can- 
didates for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Presidential 
Electors, to be supported at the Elections of 1840. Adam 
Beatty was Chairman of the meeting, and S. H. Anderson 
Secretary. 


Inp1ana.—The election in this State for Members of the 
next Congress, takes place on the first Monday in August. 

In the Ist District, now represented by Ratcliff Boon, 
Adm., John A. Bracebridge, George H. Proffit, and William 
Town, all Opp., are announced as candidates. 

Whe have heard nothing from the IId District, now repre- 
sented by John Ewing, Opp. 

In the IIId District, William Graham, of Jackson Co., 
Opp., has been nominated by a Whig Convention for re-elec- 
tion. John Carr, of Clark Co., a Member of the XXIVth 
Congress, has been nominated as a candidate in opposition 
by an Adm. Convention. 

In the IVth District, George H. Dunn, Opp., is announced 
for re-election; Col. Thomas Smith, of Ripley Co., is also 
announced. 

In the Vth District, James Rariden, Opp., is announced for 
re-election; Martin M. Ray is also announced. 

We have nothing from the VIth District, now represented 
by William Herrod, Opp. 

In the VIIth District, now represerited by Albert S. White, 
Opp., elected U. S. Senator, Thomas A. Howard has been 
nominated by a Convention, as the Adm. Candidate. Thomas 
J. Evans has been announced as the Opp. candidate. 





Town Elections.—A considerable portion of the interior 
Cities and Townships of this State elected their municipal 
officers on Tuesday of last week, and the ejections were 
mainly conducted with reference to the general politics. In 
the cities of Troy, Utica, Rochester, the Whigs were entirely 
successful—carrying every Ward in Utica and Rochester, and 
five and a half of seven in Troy. Majority in Utica 120, 
Rochester 290. In Buffalo, politics were not regarded, as is 
the custom of that city, and men of both parties were elected 
on various local questions. The Buffalonian claims that a 
majority of “ Patriot’’ officers were chosen. 

Of the Counties which wholly or partially elected their 
Town officers, the Whigs claim substantial advantages in 
Richmond, Delaware, Greene, Fulton, Otsego, Cortland, 
Genesee, Chautauque, Oswego and Essex, and the opposite 
party in Montgomery, Madison, Oneida, Jefferson, and par- 
tially in some others. There seems to be in the aggregate 
no very material gain to either party from last November.— 
In Chenango, both parties claim the advantage: the Adm. 
that they have 10 Supervisors to 9; the Whigs that they have 
carried a majority of their tickets in 11 of the 19 towns, and 
given an average majority of 299 in the County. In Oswego, 
the Whigs have apparently gained considerably. In Otsego, 
the Whigs claim 10 of 21 Supervisors elect; their opponents 
concede but 9. In Jefferson and Madison, the Adm. party 
have gained signally. In Albany, (3 towns) both sidesclaim 
triumphs. 


Sudden Deaths.—We omitted to notice at the proper time 
that Mr. Weir, Door-Keeper of the U. S. Senate, fell dead 
in the packing-room of the Capitol on the night of the 28th. 
Mr. Charles Waterhouse, Clerk of the Maine Senate, also 
died very suddenly about two weeks ago. 








State Legislature.—The revision of the Judiciary System 
still earnestly engages the attention of the two Houses for a 
good part of their daily sessions. We shall give an account 
of the results of their deliberations, when they transpire. 4 
bill for the appointment of a Vice Chancellor for the 
Judicial District and another for the appointment of b Ay 
sistant Vice Chancellor for the First District have 
Senate and been favorably reported to the House. Mr, Te. 
lor, from the Judiciary Committee, has also reported tg the 
latter a bill to ‘divorce’ the County Judges from the Boards 
ot Supervisors ; also one to provide for the election of Com- 
missioners of Deeds by the People. They will probably pass 
thatbranch. The Assembly have further raised a Commities 
of Eight to consider whether the Capitol should not be re 
moved from Albany to some more eligible location. Wegus. 
pect this won’t amount to much. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEW-YORK. 
To the Legislature : ALBany, March 7, 1839, 
The Congress of the United States having had under 
consideration, immediately previous to the adjournment, 
the serious misunderstanding which has arisen between 
the State of Maine and the Province of New Brunswick 
passed an act giving to the President of the United States 
additional powers for the public defence against invasion 
and other purposes. By this act, the President is author. 
ized to resist any attempt on the part of Great Britain to 
enforce, by her arms, her claims to exclusive jurisdiction 
over that part of the State of Maine which is in dispute be. 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and for that 
urpose to employ the naval and military forces of the 
nited States, and such portion of the militia as he may deem 
it advisable to call into service, and to increase the naval 
and wilitary forces of the Union in the event of invasion or 
imminent danger of invasion. Provision is also made 
made for sending a Special Minister to Great Britain, to 
treat with the Government of that country upon an amica. 
ble adjustment of the matters in difference between the two 
nations. 

While the several State Governments should carefi 
abstain from any act that might in any degree interfere wi 
the constitutional duties of the Federal Government, it is 
obvious that occasions may arise in which they ought to 
make known to that government, to foreign nations, and 
to any aggrieved sister State, that we are an united people, 
jealous of our sovereignty, and determined to resist ag- 
gressions upon the rights or territory of the Union. The 
passage of the acts of Congress to which I have referred, 
provisionally contemplate that the country may, during the 
recess of that body, be compelled to assume an attitade of 
defence against a foreign power, and seems, therefore, to 
present of those occasions which call for such an expression 
ou the part of the several States. 

The measures adopted by Congress seem to me to have 
been wisely intel to preserve the existing inestimable 
relations of peaee between this country and Great Britain, 
as well as to vindicate the rights of the State of Maine, and 
to maintain the honor and dignity of the nation. It can 
scarcely be believed that enlightened and christian nations, 
bound ta each other in peculiar relation of feelings and of 
interest, will unnecessary suffer the harmony existing be- 
tween them to be interrupted. 

The Governments of both, as well as their individual 
citizens, are under the strongest obligations to cultivate 
every disposition to amity, and to repress all tendencies t 
hostile action. At the same time, peace is seldom the lot 
of any nation which does not, on all proper occasions, 
manifest that it knows its rights, and will, at all hazards, 
maintain them. I respectfully call your attention to this 
subject, with the expectation that an expression, on our 
part, of concurrence in the policy of the General Govern 
ment, will contribute to avert the calamities of war, and se 
cure the speody and honorable adjustment of the existing 
differences between this country and Great Britain. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Mr. Taylor, in the Assembly, moved the reference of 
the foregoing communication to a Select Committee 
Carried. 





(> We are rather late in tendering our thanks to Hon. 
Messrs. N. P. Tattmaper and Epwarp Curtis for Cow 
gressional documents. 

KS Will the Editor of the Saratoga Sentinel state that 
the paragraph in his last, referring to the Editor of this papet 
ig wholly untrue? He is hereby assured that there is 00 
shadow of foundation for it. 

Dr. Dyott’s Manual Labor Bank business is not yet se 
tled up. It looks extremely bad, every way, and there will 
be little realized, we fear, by any class of its creditors. 

The Great Presbyterian Lawsuit, Old School vs. New 
School, drags its slow length along at Philadelphia. It looks 
as though it would take weeks yet to come to the end of 
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1 We are truly grateful to an intelligent and esteemed 
friend for the following correction of a mistake made by usin 
our too hasty leading article of last week. Ed. 

For the New-Yorker. 
Allow me to correct an error of some magnitude in your 
clear and satisfactory article of last Saturday, on 
‘Bag Russia and India.’ In that article you have named 
Dost Mahomed as the Prince or chief of Herat, ‘in close al- 
liance with the Barukyze rulers of the rest of Afghanistan, 
though we believe not one of their family.’ 

Dost Mahomed is the head of the Barukyze family, and 
the chief of Cabul, otherwise called Caubul, and Cabool. His 
brother is the chief of Candahar; thus two of the three prin- 
cipal states of Afghanistan are governed by members of the 
Barukyze family. 

The chief of Herat is Khan Ran, son of Mahomed Shah, 
formerly chief of Cabul, who was expelled from the throne by 
Dost Mahomed. Mahomed Shah was the brother of Shah 
Soojah, whom the British are now intending to replace on 
the throne, by force of arms. This Shah Soojah is therefore 
the uncle of Khan Ran. 

The hostility of Shah Soojah and Mahomed Shah to the 
Barukyzes, was once shared by Khan Ran—as was very nat- 
ural, his own succession to the throne of Cabul having been 
defeated by the expulsion of his father, and subsequently of 
his uncle. 

It appears, however, by the solemn declaration of the united 
chiefs of Candahar, Cabul, and Herat, published in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser of February 27—a very remarkable paper, 
which has not attracted the attention it deserves—that the 
greater fear of British ambition has induced Khan Ran to for- 
get his own, his father’s, and his uncle’s injuries, and to 
identify his interests with those of his hereditary enemies—the 
Barukyzea. He mekes common cause with them against the 
aggressions of the British, and against the revived pretensions 
of his uncle, Shah Soojah, to the throne of Cabul, which the 
British put forward as their pretext for commencing an unjust 
war against the rulers of Afghanistan. 

It has been alleged by the Anglo-Indian government, that 
the war of the Shah of Persia against Herat, was instigated 
by the Barukyzes; but this allegation is indignantly denied 
by them in the declaration above referred to; and it seems 
to be disproved by their present alliance with Khan Ran. 


Yours, &c. A Looxker-on. 
March 11, 1839. 








Alarm at the North.—A buzz was excited through this part 
of the State the other day, bya report that Plattsburgh had 
been taken by a force of British and Indians! It turned out 
to have arisen from the fact that the British had taken pos- 


session of a little gore of land on our Northern frontier | 
known as Rouse’s Point, once thought to belong to us, but! 


since found to be half a mile North of our rightful boundary. 
It is famed as the site of “ Fort Blunder,” erected by our 
Government at great expense, to be given up to Great Britain. 


Of course, if the British do nothing more belligerent than! 


this, we shall not have destroyed each other these ten years. 





The Western Mail was robbed near Terre Haute, Ind., 
on the morning of the 25th ult. The driver’s story imports 
that he summoned the ferryman when he came to the bank 
of the Wabash, and while that functionary was coming he fell 
asleep. He was awoke by the arrival and hail of the ferry- 
man, when he found that the letter-bag had been dug out 
from under a load of newspapers, cut open, the letters scat- 
tered about, &c. Such is his story—we do n’t exactly take 
it for gospel. 





Fires in Brooklyn, L. I.—Two fires occurred in our sister 
city on Monday. By the first, five wooden two-story build- 
ings in Sacket street, one mile from the South Ferry, were 
destroyed ; by the second, the large whiting factory in Henry 
street, over the South Ferry, owned by Mr. Arthur and leased 
by Mr. Culver, was consumed, with the store of Mr. Bubford, 
and a dwelling occupied by several families was nearly de- 
stroyed. The losses, though not heavy, will be severely felt. 


Lewis Steenrod, Esq., of Ohio Co. and Rev. Win. S. Mor- 


gan of Monongalia (the incumbent,) appear to be both run- 
ming for Congress as Administration candidates in the Wheel- 





GENERAL NEWS. 





For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. V. 

May I beg the readers of No. LV. to correct the following 
errors, which may hereafter be material, if not now: For 
“ unattempted exercise of jurisdiction,” please read unques- 
tioned exercise, &c.; for “‘ as hush money, when trapped by 
those who have no writ to entrap them,” please read no mo- 
tive to entrap them; for “ 1822-—Mr. Livingston,” read 1832. 
As for the other errors, and the bad English, they are not 
worth correcting—and I leave them to the reader. 

March 6.—The President’s Message arrived Sunday morn- 
ing, and was received—when properly understeod—with 
universal approbation. At first, however, there was a little 
misunderstanding. It was said that he had refused te sus- 
tain us—that he had ordered our troops to be disbanded— 
that he blamed us for want of courtesy—and that, in short, 
he did not feel as he ought, nor behave as he ought. When 
our people, however, had an opportunity uf reading the Mes- 
sage through deliberately and seriously, there was no longer 
a werd of complaint; and up to this hour—Thursday morn- 
ing—it continues to receive the hearty approval of all. J say 
all, because I mean all. There are no parties in Maine just 
now. The whole population of the State is on oneside. The 
only line of separation you hear mentioned now is that of 
’83—the treaty line, which Daniel Webster proposes to run 
at length on the next fourth of July. Hoping we may not 
be driven to that, I proceed to give you my notions, as here- 
tofore, trusting they may prove correct, even though they 
should not reach you in season for this week, and, like No. 
IV., be matter of history when they do appear. 

The Message, on the whole, is just such a paper as we 
want, and warm enough to satisfy any reasonable man, who- 








or without. If we manage to keep our adversaries in the) 
wrong, and ourselves in the right, as we have hitherto, the | 
whole American people will go togetier in the vindication of 
our territory and our honor; and nothing short of the treaty | 
line of ’83 will ever satisfy either them or us, whatever may | 
be the consequences. Still a provisional arrangement may be | 
entered into to avoid immediate collision, and the whole ques- | 
tion may be settled hereafter, and at no very distant day, 
neither—on that we are equally determined—without spilling | 


ever he may be, and wherever he may reside, within Maine \ 


SL 





ship on the stocks or in ither in esse nor in . 
posse—larger than a frigate. Now we have ships of the line, 
military schools, arsenals, cannon foundries, two millions of 
muskets and rifles, and the nucleus, at least, of an army, 
about which 500,000 men would gather and crystalize inte 
efficiency within six months after war was declared. Of course, 
therefore, we have a reasonable self-confidence, if the worst 
should come to the worst. Defenceless though we are, when 
compared with tha states of Europe—beset on every side by 
warlike and powerful neighbors—yet we are, at this day, fite 
times more powerful, in proportion, than we were in 1812, 


when we flung down the gauntlet a second time to the Mother 
of Nations. 


Again: England has been at peace for twenty-five sow 
The soldiers of the Peninsular war—the conquerors at 
loo—have d’ed off, or been distributed all over the earth for 
garrison duty ; and not five per cent. rank and file of all the 
troops she could muster now, under any emergency, have 
ever heard the whistle of a ball, or had any expels in 
camp duty. 

But what then? England is at peace now with al 
world. Now she can throw her troops into her North 
ican possessions in half the time she could then; and these 
troops are soldiers—British soldiers—well-officered, well 
pointed, and well prepared to ‘ walk in the footsteps 
illustrious predecessors.’ It would be no child’s play to 
counter the twenty regiments she could bring into the 
unce—even though Maine alone, if it were to become 
sary, in self-defence could turn out 100,000 men. We have 
87,000 voters; and there are many more capable of bearing 
arms between 18 and 21, than above 45 and exempts. 

To both countries—to the whole world—war between Great 
Britain and the United States would be an overwhelming re- 
proach, attended with tremendous convulsions and sacrifices. 
To justify such a war, both partics should be in the right; 
and not only in the right, but clearly so; and not only that, 
but clearly so upon a matter of life and death to both, and to 
the sovereignty of both. Let us continue at peace for twenty 
years longer, and there would never be another war between us, 

General Scott arrived yesterday. He was received by the 
people as a soldier come to keep the peace if it may be kept 
with honor. There were no outcries, nor boastings, nor 





a drop of blood. Let England see that we are united and | 
prepared. 


to understand it. Put the people of both upon inquiry—and 
the statesmen of both—before any blood be spilt or wacerial 
advantage gained or lost, and the issue must prove favorable | 
to humanity. But if we hurry the question—if we take coun- 
sel of our tempers—and by we I mean both countries—if we 
| involve ourselves before we have time to consider the subject 
in all its bearings—war must follow, and war not only here 
but every where throughout the world! We shall play our 
prodigious commerce, our seaports, 20,000 lives at least, and 
two hundred millions of dollars, against the commerce of Eng- 
land, exposed to 600 American privateers within two months 
afcer war is declared—40,000 British lives—500 millions of 
dollars—the Canadas—Ireland—perhaps India—and fer- 
haps, what would be still worse for England and for us, un- 
quenchable rage among the discontented of her own people, 
and suffering unheatd of, among her manufacturing popula- 
tion. To England this would be a game of life and death— 
to us a game which it were downright madness to enter upon 
unpreparedly, unless we are driven to it in self-defence. 
That we are at least five times more powerful now than 
we Were in 1812, is true. Then we were a divided people; 
now we are united to a man—and our population has more 
than doubled since. Then we had no credit—no manufac- 
tures—no arms—no ships—no confidence in ourselves. We 
had to smuggle our blankets, at fifteen dollars a piece—de- 
pend upon England for muskets—and buy printed cottons at 
874 cents by the truck, not to be compared with calicoes 
made among ourselves now, and retailed at 124! And so 
.with every thing else. Our credit now is equal to that of 
any people upon the face of the earth; and though our navy 
is nothing to brag of just now, as we acknowledge with shame 
and sorrow, still it is altogether superior to what it was then 
—so far, at least, as tonnage and weight of metal go, and 








ing District, Va. The Whigs have no candidate as yet. 





threatenings, but they cheered him again and again, with a 


Give both countries an opportunity of under- || heavy roll of thunder—the thunder of the human voice—roll- 
| Standing the whole question. Make it the interest of both | ing from overcharged hearts. He was expected to address 


the multitude—but, under the circumstances of the case, how 
could he? What could he say? He could see for himself 
and judge for himself; and his discretion is greatly to be com- 
mended. He was here without instructions. All hearts, all 
ears, all hands were open to him; and a single word either 
misunderstood or misrepresented, might have set the whole 
country in a blaze. We looked upon him as the embodied 
representative of our national character, and were right glad, 
therefore, that he contented himself with a friendly introduc- 
tion to the people, and a private conversation with a number 
of our business men, during the remainder of his stay. He 
had the opportunity he desired of judging for himself; and 
will do every thing that may be done to put off and if possible 
to avoid the outbreak which, sooth to say, our people are 
almost anxious for, when they reflect upon the treatment they 
have received, notwithstanding all theit patience and for 
bearance and wonderful good temper for at least the fourth 
part of a century. 

Our troops were afoot early in the morning, and by three 








quite equal to it in other respects. In 1812 we had not a 


o’clock were on the way to Augusta. You never saw a qui- 
eter, nor a more determined set of fellows. They are just the 
men we read of—the Men of the Revoluti prepared for 
the worst, though hoping for the best. No better material 
need be wished for, especially for home service. After a few 
months in the woods and morasses of Maine, they might be 
pushed forward any where. 

But how stands the case now? Better a thousand times 
than it threatened to stand when I wrote you last. SirJohn 
Harvey is a soldier and a statesman. He must have the in- 
structions he acted upon; but then he is too good a soldier 
to invade us without being sure of his ground—too much of 
a statesman not to see the censequences of a single false move 
in this stage of the game. At present, we are too strong for 
them—there is room for doubt—the British Minister is at bis 

















412 
elbow—his honor is no longer engaged in pressing the busi- 
ness to issue—a question of jurisdiction arises, not only be- 
tween New Brunswick and Maine, but between New Bruns- 
wick and Lower Canada; for if the North-West angle of 
Nova Scotia is where they say it is, the Disputed Territory 
is in Lower Canada, and not in New-Brunswick! Under all 
the circumstances, nothing will be lost by waiting, while, on 
the contrary, much may be gained ; precise instructions, from, 
the Colonial office, if the position he has taken is to be held ; 
and time for concentrating the British forces from the West 
Tadies, Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Canadas, and over from 
Ireland; and, better than all this, time for cooling off and set- 
tling the business without bloodshed, at ence and for ever. 

But will Gov. Fairfield adopt the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent? Will Maine withdraw her troops? Under all the 
eit tances of the case, I think she will. Her right being 

a ag the message, to serve writs with an armed posse 
. when was threatened with resistance, that is all she 
wanted when she took the field, and that I hope is all she 
wants now, if the question can be settled afterward without 
unreasonable delay. It was no part of the policy of Maine 
to occupy the territory by a military position when she began. 
She ordered out her troops not to make war, but to preserve 
the peace. When told that she would not be permitted to do 
that; when threatened with invasion if she did, she answered | 
the threat by ordering ten thousand more into the field. Let 
Sir John Harvey withdraw his troops, and leave us to exe- 
a te our laws, and I see no reason why Maine should not 
- withdraw her troops. An arrangement, of course, would be 
entered into provisionally, as suggested by the President, 
whereby each party might be left to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of a part, until the final question is disposed of. And 
here, too, there need be no difficulty. If by such provisional 
arrangement all South and East of the St. John—where we 
have always exercised jurisdiction—were left with us, and all 
North and West—which includes Madawaska—were left to 
them, until the line were run by the treaty, or, being proved 
to be impossible, were submitted to arbitration, the matter 
would be adjusted at once. And if the British claimed to 
hold by military possession, as they do now, in that portiun 
of the territory now in dispute, North and West of the St. 
John, we should dothe same in ours. This would be equally 
fair for both parties, even supposing their claims equally 
well founded. 

Entertaining such notions—and they are nothing more—I 
cannot but believe that Maine will so proceed in this matter 
as to deserve the admiration, sympathy and respect of the 
whole country for her firmness, her moderation, and her love 


of peace, if peace can be had upon reasonable terms. 
Portland. JOHN NEAL. 





———— 
FROM MAINE AND NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


Correspondence of the New-York Express. 
Banoor, March 5, 1939. 

This morning, General Sawyer, the Surveyor General of 
the Public Lands, arrived from Augusta with orders from 
Governor Fairfield to proceed at once to select a post and 
erect fortifications at or near the place where the St. John 
crosses the line of New-Brunswick. The Governor has also 
directed the fortification of a post at the forks of the Kenne- 
bec river, and ordered a detachment of 600 men to that spot. 
Colonel Jarvis has now moved down the Aroostook, and es- 
tablished his main post within half a mile of the line. There 
are also slight motiona at the mouth of the little Madawaska, 
Presque Isle, and little Machias Rivers. The site now chosen 
for the principal fortress is admirable for a defence, and gives 
a = command of the Aroostook. It is an eminence 
heretofore a part of the farm of Fitzherbert, at whose house 
McIntyre and his companions were taken. A thick swamp 
or bog renders it inaccessible on one side, and you can rake 
the only approach to it for a long distance. From this place 
to Houlton is now a tolerable road, through which our forces 
are moving. Col. Jarvis will soon push up a road to the St. 
John, where we shall soon have a tolerable fort. At Fitz- 
herbert’s they found timber, boards and other materials, with 
which they soon constructed a fort, on which are mounted 
three pieces of ordnance, with which they can rake the line 
of h for a mile or more distant. The only-aecess to 
this fort from the British side is by coming upon and al 
side the river. A sentry of 10 or 15 men is posted on eac 
side of the line by both forces, who maintain toward each 
other all the forms of military etiquette. The Kennebec de- 
tachment have to-day been supplied from the arsenal with 
what are called United States arms and equipments, and, 
after being inspected, have been performing various evolutions 
{marching and counter-marching through our streets—giving 
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our town quite a military appearance. The Cumberland de- 
tachment are expected in a day or two. 

Two hundred men from General Hodsdon’s detachment 
had reached Jarvis's camp. The residue of the force under 
his command are engaged in perfecting themselves in military 
discipline. About one-half are armed with rifles, and their 
expertness as marksmen excites terror in the minds of the 
Provincials. 

Our streets are literally crowded and choked with teams, 
constantly arriving and departing with arms and ammunition 
and stores for the ‘ Aroostook.’ Some 200 or 300 are load- 
ing at the same time. 

YET LATER. March 6—9 p. M. 

The express line this moment brought letters from Houl- 
ton, dated at 10 o’clock last evening. Capt. Vergo had just 
arrived from Jarvis’s camp with information of the capture of 
more trespassers, with their teams &c. 

It was understood that the Eleventh Regiment of British 
Regulars had arrived at Madawaska, from Canada, and the 
force from the Tobique had principally moved up to join them. 
The British forces are concentrating at Madawaska and on 
the Aroosteok. 

There was an alarm night before last at Woodstock, that 
our force would attack and burn the town that night. Their 
whole population were turned out. Regulars, militia-men 
and boys, were on duty and under arms all night. 

From the Woodstock (N. B.) Times, March 2. 

Despatches passed through here on Tuesday last from Sir 
John Colborne. We understand that their purport was that 
the Governor General, on learning the particulars of the 
Restook affair, with that promptness that has ever character- 
ized the movements of the old hardy veteran, has placed five 
regiments of the line at the disposal of His Excellency Sir 
John Harvey, with instructions to command their services 
whenever required. Intelligence has been received by the 
same conveyance of the spirit that animated the Mohawks 
when they heard of the prospect of a collision with our West- 
ern neighbors. One thousand of them, it is said, have volun- 
teered to come to the Restook. We sincerely hope their ser- 
vices will not be accepted. The deadly animosity which the 
red men of the forest entertain towards the Americans gen- 
erally would render them a most destructive enemy. Were 
they permitted to participate in the repelling of a base and 
foul aggression, many others no doubt will follow the exam- 
ple, and then our whole frontier would be covered with such 
a formidable host of Indian warriors as would cause Maine 
to shake to her centre. Indeed, we see no necessity for such 
auxiliaries being called into the field. The promptness of the 
House of Assembly in appropriating the sum of £20,000— 
the spirit that pervades the whole population of this Province, 
together with the large number of regulars on their way from 
Halifax and Quebec—will furnish the Commander-in-Chief 
with forces sufficient, even in point of numerical strength, to 
rout all the forces that Maine can possibly concentrate -upou 
the Restook Territory, and take ample vengeance for the out- 
rages committed upon British subjects. 

IMPORTANT FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 

Halifax papers to the 27 ult. have been received in Bos- 
ton. Three or four columns of the Nova Scotia Royal 
Gazette, are occupied with warlike preparations on the 
part of the Nova Scotians, to sustain New Brunswick 
against Maine. 

The Legislative Council had passed resolutions affirming 
the right of Great Britain to jurisdiction over the disputed 
territory, and exclusive possession during the pendency of 
the negotiation. Resolutions passed the House of Assem- 
bly unanimously, authorizing the Lieut. Governor to draft 
militia and to accept volunteers to serve with the regular 
troops in defence of the Province and of New Brunswick. 
The militia of the Province are to be enroled from the age 
of 16 to 60, and the sum of £100,000 is to be placed at the 
disposal of the Lieut. Governor, for paying the militia, and 
defraying the expenses of the public defence. Snch was 
the enthusiastic feeling with which these measures were 
adopted, that leave was asked of the Speaker to give three 
cheers in which the galleries might join, which was granted, 
and three hearty cheers were given accordingly. 





LATEST FROM THE EAST, 

Our last advices from the Border wore a decidedly pacific 
aspect. The British, it now appears, have not taken posses- 
session of Mars Hill. They are not, so far as‘can be authen- 
ticated, sending troops into the Disputed Territory. Neither 
do they seem to be very belligerently disposed in any way, 
notwithstanding the gasconading of the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture.—Maine also is becoming less excited. No more troops 
are going forward at present. Governor Fairfield is awaiting 
the arrival of the Maine Congressional Delegation, who were 
momently expected at Augusta.—After a conference with 
them, he would send a new Message to the islature, ex- 
pressing his views. We believe it will be pacific, and that 
the Governor will accede to the arrangement of Messrs. For- 
syth and Fox. 

It is positively stated that Sir John Caldwell had arrived 
at Augusta, witl: a letter from Gov. Harvey so Gov. Fairfield. 
He contradicts, of course, the story of the British taking post 








the fact gives some countenance to the statements of the fol. 
lowing letter, which appeared in Thursday’s Journal of Com, 
merce : Boston, 19th M, 

A letter has been received here from Me Hamlin, =. 
land agent of Maine, but now aid to Gen. Hodsdon, dated at 
at the seat of war, which says, “ A proposal is about to be 
made to the State of Maine by Sir John Harvey, which is 
this—that the British Government will give Maine the 
of navigating the river St. John’s and other equi ; 
the land which lies North of the St. John’s to the Highlands,” 
which you know is according to the King of Holland’s line, 
Intelligent gentlemen here think Maine will accept thig 
proposal at once, should it be made. Massachusetts and 
Maine have both been engaged for many years in endea' 
to secure the right of navigating the St. John’s, and desire 
upon the condition of giving up this tract. It is also stated 
in the letter, that Sir John told Mr. Lombord, of Bangor, that 
he had been too hasty in his proclamation, and used | 
which was too strong, and that he felt sorry for it, and would 
as soon as possible send a committee of the Assembly tomake . 
the above mentioned proposals to Maine. The letter from 
—_— has been communicated, as I understood, to Governor 

verett. 





“The World,” a two-cent daily paper—Whig—has just 
been started in Philadelphia by Russell Jarvis. 

The Bank of Rome, Georgia, which lately suspended pay. 
ment by reason of the blundering incapacity of its managers, 
will speedily resume, it is stated. 

Massachusetts has paid $9,421 92 as bounty on the raising 
af 97,195 bushels of Wheat the last season. 

Quincy, Ill., lost seven wooden buildings by fire on the 
47th ult. Loss $12,000. 

E. J. Roberts, well known in this State as Editor of the 
Craftsman, &c., has become one of the Editors of the “ De. 
troit Morning Post and Craftsman,’ Mich. Politics, Adm. 
Gen. Morgan Neville, a pioneer of the West, of high 
character and literary attainments, died at Cincinnati on the 
4th, aged 55. 

Hon. William Cost Johnson, Opp, is announced for re 
election in the Vth Congressional District, composed of 
Montgomery County and part of Frederick, Maryland. 

V. W. Smith, a Conservative Editor of some eminence, has 
assumed the contro! of the “ Syracuse Whig.” 





The Detroit City Bank suspended specie payments on 
Saturday, the 23d ult. The Directors state that this public 
misfortune has been occasioned by a heavy and persever- 
ing run on their institution for specie, and that they will 
be prepared to resume at the end of sixty days, being the 
term for which they are allowed by law to suspend without 
forfeiting their privileges. This is a Bank of small capital, 
but one which has hitherto sustained a fair character. By 
the exposé published below, it will be seen that it had fallen 
into the common error of defaulting Banks—loaning too 
heavily to its own Directors. It was one of the very few 
institutions established under the wretched General . 
ing Law of that State which had maintained its credit thus 
far. The President and Cashier published a notice that 
they have suspended in consequence of the demand for 
coin, and that no loss will be sustained by the bill holders, 
the circulation being only $15,423. 

This failure seems tg have been but the beginning of 
sorrow. It took place on Saturday, and on Monday 

The Michigan State Bank followed the example, by an- 
nouncing a suspension for sixty —. This is a far more 
alarming delinquency than the other. The State Bank 
is a chartered institution—one of the most recent of that 
order—has ever been the especial ‘ pet’ and financial agent 
of the State Government, and so continued up to the mo 
ment of this Suspension. It is intimated that the State Fi- 
nances may be embarrassed by this failure, though we be- 
lieve the State had no money and but a doubtful credit to 
lose. Still, so long as claims on the State could be paid 
by checks on the Bank, and the Bank paid these upon pre 
sentation with notes in good credit, the wheels moved on. 
We are inclined to think that some new resource must be 
contrived now. d 

We understand, and we most earnestly hope it is true, 
that these failures will in no wise embarrass, though 
may create a run upon, those two old and staunch c 
institutions at Detroit, the Bank of Michigan and the Far- 
mer’s Bank of Michigan. As their notes are now almort 
the only accredited circulating medium of eer we 
trust every exertion, and if need be sacrifice, will be made 
to keep them in good condition and justify the strong co® 
fidence which the public has ever sapened in them. 





Fire and Loss of Life.—According to the Adams Sentinel, 
during the night of Friday last a log building half a mile wes 


of Emmitsburg, Md., was destroyed by fire, and three colored 





on Mars Hill. If he has truly arrived in a diplomatic capacity, 


4 persons perished in the flames. 
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The Office of The New-YWorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 

17 We shall net be able to procure an Engraved Title-Page for 
our Quarto Volume which closes with this number, as we had hoped 
todo. We are determined to furnish a superb one for our New Vol- 
me (semi-annual) which closes in September next. 

*,* Subscribers who mean to discontinue their subscriptions at the 
close of this Volume will surely oblige us by sending back the first 
number of the New Volume, should it be sent them, with name and di- 
rection plainly written thereon. We shall send to none but those 
whom we believe want the paper; but should any others receive, it 
cannot be much trouble to enclose the paper back, marked “ Discon- 
tinue,” with name and Post Office appended. Bo not leave it to the 
Postmaster. 


The Women of England—their Social Duties and Do- 
mestic Habits: by Mrs. Ellis, author of ‘ The Poetry of Life,’ 
‘ Picturés of Private Life,’ ‘ Pretension,’ &c.—It appears that, 
since her last work, Miss Sarah Stickney has been so for- 
tunate as to change her very unpoetical surname for the more 
euphonious one of Ellis. We have some doubts, however, 
whether she will experience more of ‘ the poetry of life’ than 
heretofore; for marriage, as we are told, (having had no 
practical opportunity of ascertaining the fact,) is after all a 
prosaic state of existence. The term ‘ single-blessedness ’ is 
not so wholly ironical as certain modern Cornelias would have 
us imagine. Literary ladies, at all events, are quite as happy 
in old maidenhood; for, fair and promising as their ‘little 
human responsibilities’ may be, they are apt still to prefer 
their intellectual offspring, and to apply to them the cele- 
brated exclamation of the mother of the Gracchi, ‘ 7'hese are 
my jewels'’ Mrs. Ellis will undoubtedly be able to give us 
further and more various ‘ pictures of private life;’ although 
we trust that neither of these may prove to be another ‘ Home 
or the Iron Rule.’ Whether her knowledge of the ‘Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits’ of her own sex are such as to 
enable her to discourse well upon the text, her fair hearers 
must determine. It is sufficient for us that we introduce her 
observations to the circle in which we move, with such brief 
words of comment and collateral reflections as have arisen to 
our minds. 

The most valuable part of the book, as it appears to us, 
is that which treats of the modern education of young ladies 
at modern fashionable schools. Surely Mrs. Ellis is right in 
thinking that no preparatory process could more effectu- 
ally unfit them for the actual duties of life—that is, if semi- 
naries of this kind in England resemble those in our own 
country. Itistruly surprising that parents can be so blind to 
the best interests of their daughters, as to subject them to 
what is called ‘a finished education.’ They come out ac- 
complished indeed—with a smattering of French and Italian, 
understanding neither well, though both, probably, better than 
English; with knowledge enough of music to excruciate a 
a professional ear, and of drawing to torture an artistical eye ; 
with ill-formed manners and simpering speech, and with a 
hopelessly profound ignorance of all that becomes a wife and 
amother. They are taught, moreover, one grand doctrine, 
which fails not deeply to imbue their whole action of life— 
and that is, deceit. We beg not to be misunderstood. We 
do not mean to say that in establishments where young la- 
dies are ‘taken in and done for,’ that an ‘ instructor in decéit’ 
is regularly engaged, to teach for a specified half-hour, every 
forenoon, like the other hired masters; but we do mean to 
say, that the whole tenor of such education is to impart a de- 
ceitful tone to the character. The lovely graduate enters 
upon the arena of the world with the perfect conviction that 
it is a woman’s imperative duty ‘ to conceal her real feelings.’ 
This conviction is quite sufficient to destroy the simplicity of 
her nature. She soon becomes an artificial person, and thus 
the lives on, so concealing herself from others that she soon 
begins to doubt the reality of her own impressions. She flat- 
ters herself that she has perfect ‘ savoir faire’—a learning 
quite sufficient for all the accidents of iife ; but let any serious 
or important event occur, and then she will discover that she 
has grievously neglected that most important past of know- 
ledge—the knowledge of herself. 

Mrs. Ellis would have the virtues taught in schools as well 
as the sciences. She opines that, not for the extent of her 
acquisitions so much as for her ‘disinterested kindness,’ is 
woman most ‘ valued, admired and beloved.’ She depre- 
cates the common habit of exciting emulation in schools as 
unfavorable to the virtue of disinterestedness. She would 
have the conduct of woman actuated by noble and unselfish 
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motives, apart from ambition; for without such noble thoughts 
to occupy her mind and render her truly great, she rather un- 
graciously deems “‘ Woman, with all her accumulation of 
minute disquietudes, her weakness, and her sensibility, but a 
meagre item in the catalogue of humanity.” She thinks that 
if the same pains, which are usually bestowed in making a 
girl proficient in Latin, were expended in teaching her how 
to be disinterestedly kind, there is not a mar in existence who 
would not prefer her freedom from selfishness to her being 
able to read Virgil without the use of a dictionary. Bachelor 
as we are, without matrimonial hopes or intentions, we sub- 
scribe fully to this opinion—nay, would go further, and add, 
that in a companion for his hours of sadness as well as of joy, 
a man, let him be learned and talented as he may, would 
make choice of one whose only lore was that of kindness and 
affection and sincerity, rather than of the most accomplished 
Miss that ever dazed the intellects of a blue-stocking coterie. 

We recommend Mrs. Ellis’s book. With a few altera- 
tions, it might just as well have been addressed to the women 
of America. It contains little that is brilliami or original, but 
much that is valuable and instructing. No work of the kind 
is wholly without use; but from this, as much as some may 
dissent from its views, no one can fail to derive excellent 


topics of reflection. (Philadelphia : Carey and Hart.) 





Geraldine, and other Poems, by Rufus Dawes.—S. Col- 
man.—The public are under no slight obligations to the enter- 
prising publisher of this volume for the elegant externals in 
which it is presented, and for the generous design, upon which 
it is made the first of a series, designed to include the best 
works of American poets. No order of merit, of course, can 
be observed in the issuing of these poems; for, to make a 
distinction, or to confer a precedence, would be scarcely less 
invidious than impracticable. The series is worthily and 
auspiciously commenced with the productions of Mr. Dawes. 
We wish that he had chosen to omit the half-serious, half- 
ludicrous, and therefore nondescript, piece of versification 
from which the volume borrows its title, and to have given 
us many more of those lyrics in which he excels. We are 
sick of this Don Juan intermixture of poetical conceits and 
broad, gross fun, and are somewhat surprised that one who 
has so refined an apprehension of the beautiful as Mr. Dawes 
should have been betrayed into so faulty and reprehensible a 
style. Of a very different order from this is Athenia of Da- 
mascus. It is worthy in every way of the genius of its au- 
thor. Whether it will be successful at the Theatre, we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with stage effect to ‘determine: 
certain we are that it cannot be read in the study or home 
circle without eliciting constant exclamations of delight at 
the extraordinary beauty of many scenes and passages. 

It is, however, to his minor pieces that this poet is indebt- 
ed for a deserved celebrity; and upon these, those to whom 
that celebrity is dear will choose to have it rest. Theircharm 
consists not only in their variety of sentiment and feeling, 
but in the perfect finish of their execution. We discover, at 
times, too fine a degree of polish, appreciable only by an ear 
that has been edueated with minute nicety. This species of 
composition is much more difficult than is generally imagined 
—and large commendation is due to him who can captivate 
the general ear by short and fugitive melodies. The long- 
est and most complicated musical work seldom gives genial 
fame to the composer: this rather depends upon fine and 
graceful airs which from their brevity and simplicity can be 
sung by the people. 

We have, for many weeks, borne in mind and heart, to no- 
tice this volume—and we now do so thus imperfectly sooner 
than defer for a longer period the expression of our gratifica- 
tion in its perusal, and of our cordial wishes that it may be 
appreciated in a manner that, say what we will, is seldom 
less grateful to author than to pnblisher. 








Jack Sheppard, a romance by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq 
author of ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘Crichton,’ &c. Lea and Blanchard 
have commenced the publication, in a neat and convenient 
form, of this new real-life romanze—which, according to the 
fashion of the day, is to appear in numbers. As we should 
no more think of reading a novel by instalments, than of di- 
viding our dinner into parts to be eaten indiscriminately be- 
twecen the hours of noon and midnight, we cannot vouch for 
the merits of this work on personal acquaintance. We have 





heard, however, most favorable opinions expressed concern- 





als 
ing it, by those whose geod taste is entitled to unlimited con- 
fidence. The illustrations by Cruikshank are coarse but strik- 


ing. If Cruikshank be the designer of half the pieces attrib- 


uted to him, he must have a greater number of hands than 
Briareus. 





Our New Volume.—Our next number will commence, ih 
Folio and Quarto, a New Volume. We desire, at this closing 
of the old, to address a few words to our indulgent readers. 
Many of you have been with us for years past, and accom 
panied us, with unwavering kindness, through the c 
and fluctuations to which our journal has been subject. 
thank you heartily—and we thank you that you show no pres- 
ent inclination to desert us, although new and brilliant com- 
petitors have entered into that field, where we have Jebored 
assiduously for your gratification, and where, sustained by 


your encouragement, we shall continue to expend our best 


energies. Our arrangements for the future are nowemede 
with all the permanence, which is consistent with the muta- 
bility of our human affairs. This, we offer as a s 

for the continuance of your favor; it shall be merited, if to 
merit it lies within the compress of our means and abilities. 

In no spirit of boasting, we can congratulate ee 
besides retaining our old, we have gained many new 
and that we have, in hopeful prospect, the gaining of ™ 
more at the commencement of the next volume. Nothing 
easier than to be lavish of promises: the more profuse aman 
is of such coin, the more niggard he generally is of a 
Yet we can make assurances, with a good conscience, 
the confidence that they will be realized, of our determ' 
to render the New Yorker a better journal, in many respects, 
than it ever hasbeen. The plan, upon which it is conducted, 
is peculiar, and it occupies its ground alone. Some imagine 
it an easy thing to conduct a weekly newspaper; let them 
take our’s in charge for a month, and determine. The amount 
of reading matter in cach number is great and various, and 
the task of preparing and condensing it, is scarcely less oner- 
ous than that of filling the columns of a daily sheet. 

We have before informed our readers of the large amount 
of material—literary, political, and general—which we have 
constantly at hand, and from which we draw copiously, and, 
we trust, judiciously, for your pleasure and information. In 
addition to all this, we are enabled, by the contributions of 
men and women, to illustrate and embellish our periodical 
with original papers, not inferior to those of more pretensive 
works. Sources like these, are constantly open to us, and 
constantly increasing. That they will be improved, our new 
volume shal] indicate. We ask for no disproportionate mea- 
sures of success; we simply claim those evidences of appro- 
bation which the conduct of the New-Yorker may justly entitle 
us to receive. 





Historical Society—Dr. Bethune’s Lecture.—As ourname 
may indicate, it is our purpose to bestow especial attention to 
the literary and public associations of this great City; and 
there is none which presents stronger claims to public con- 
sideration than the Historical Society. Its course of Lectures 
during the present season has been of a high character, and 
has attracted full and fashionable audiences. A proper pride 
and spirit appear to prevail in our community in regard tothe 
Association. 

Of the lectures thus far, that of Dr. Bethune, of Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday evening, was perhaps the most generally 
populer. The subject was Holland. The purpose of the 
lecturer was to illustrate, by a rapid historical sketch, the 
early assentien of free principles by Holland, and the effect 
of her system of free trade in augmenting the wealth and ele- 
vating the’ character of her people. In this he was eminently 
successful. His written style is clear and animated. The 
matter of his sketch was interesting. His action is graceful, 
and his elocution possesses the merits of distinctness, energy, 
and manliness, with great propriety of emphasis and beauty 
of intonation. His peroration, a brief eulogy upon the late 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, was eminently pathetic and eloquent. 

There were various touches of humor and pleasantry in 
the lecture that were more than ordinarily successful. His 
allusion to Dutch poetry was amusing, but notwithstanding 
his citation of two very graceful and beautiful specimens, 
with his appropriate comment, we think that he hardly ren- 
dered adequate justice in this respect to his subject. There 
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are, few nations so rich in poetry as is Holland; and we have 
no doubt that when the mine is laid open to English readers, 
it will excite equal admiration with that which is now ren- 
dered.to the poetic opulence of Germany. His reference to 
the natural inspirations of our own magnificent scenery and 
beautiful seasons, in contrast with the canal Helicon of the 
Dutchman, and the inspiration of the tobacco pipe, tended to 
impair the force of his otherwise just tribute to the poetic 
achievements of Holland. But we are not disposed to be 
¢ritical, for we have received too much pleasure from the lec- 
ure'to be in a mood for any thing but unqualified praise. If 
the convenience of Dr. Bethune would admit of its repetition, 
before the Mercantile Library, it would form an agreeable 
addition to the course in progress before that Association. 

_» While.on this subject, we cannot but repeat a desire that 
swe have before expressed, that the books of the Historical 
Sosiety Library should be made more accessible to its mem- 
bers.and to the public. Under existing regulations, they are 
almost useless; for it is impossible for any one but a man of 
leisure to avail himself of the present privileges of the library. 
The collection is not numerous, ner particularly valuable, nor 

“will it rapidly increase in value or numbers, as long as its 
volumes.remain only on its own shelves. It is not Joe Mil- 
Ter, but "fy Lord Bacon, who tells a story that always occurs 

‘to.us in this connection, as happily illustrative of the present 

of the Association, and that we will repeat, notwith- 

‘standing its triteness: ‘‘ Master Mason of Trinity College,” 

_ says my Lord, “sent his pupil to another of the fellows to 
be a book of him, who told him—‘I am loth to lend my 

: out of my chamber, but if it please thy tutor to come 
and read upon it in my chamber, he shall as long as he wil.’ 

It was winter, and some days after the same fellow sent to |! 
Mr. Mason to borrow his bellows ; but Mr. Mason said to his 
pupil—‘ I am loth to lend my bellows out of my chamber, but 
if thy tutor wosld come and blow the fire in my chamber, he 
shall as long as he will.’ ” 

Now we apprehend that this is but too applicable to the 
Historical Society. As for any use that is now made of the 
Library of the Association, it might as well be a collection of 
instruments for the entertainment of amateur bellows-blowers. 


The Traveler, or Wonders of Nature, Nol. I.; New 
York—John Taylor, 1839.—With a rapidity and abundance» 
which we hope is as profitable to himself, as it is interesting 
to the community, Mr. Taylor is continually scattering around 
us the results of the unwearied labors of his fruitful press. 
‘ The Traveler’ is one of the best of its class. It is designed 
for the young; and combines, in the happiest manner, the 
information with which an experienced and judicious traveler 
could amuse his youthful hearers with that moral and religious 
instruction, which ‘leads through nature up to nature’s God.’ 
In a series of Dialogues with Edmund, Gilbert; and Leonard 
Lovel, the traveler relates his adventures, and describes the 
wonderful things he has seen in the world, under the heads 
of Mountains, Volcanoes, Precipices, Caverns, Earthquakes, 
Deserts, Rivers, Cataracts, Whirlpools, Whirlwinds, and 
“Waterspouts. We cordially commend it to all those, whose 
duty it is to cater for young minds. 


The Spirit of the T'iimes.—This well-established and pop- 
ular Sporting Journal has increased its price of subscription, 
and its claims upon public support in proportion, upon the 
commencement of a New Volume. We are presented each 
week with tweive ample and ably-supplied pages, and oc- 
casionally, during the course of the year, with elegantly exe- 
cuted engravings. It is edited with excellent force‘and spirit, 
and is rewarded, as we are happy to learn, with adequate 
compensation for the talent, care, and labor expended upon it. 
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At Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway, the following New Music 
has recently been published: ‘ Our Early Days,’ a ballad—words by 
Bayley, and music by Miller ; ‘ Bird of the Greenwood,’ words by Mrs. 
Hemans, music by Hobbs; ‘I come, I come!’ dedicated to Queen Vic- 
toria, by Hesse, with an accurate portrait of the Queen; also, ‘ Her 
Last Meeting,’ (the Queen’s Song,) with a beautiful vignette of a ball- 
room scene, lithographed by Endicott, of this city, ima style of re- 
markable perfection. 


Clarion County has just been formed in Pennsylvania out 
of parts of Venango and Armstrong, (N. E. of Pittsburgh.) 


Gen. Lamar, President of Texas, has appointed Gen. Dun- 





SKILL AND BRAVERY OF THE EAST INDIANS. 
From Martin’s History of British India. 

Wewill now give a description of similar dexterity, united 
with extraordinary courage : 
“‘ The contempt which most if not all of the different races 
in India manifest for the fear of death, is remarkable. It may 
be said that fanaticism is the leading cause; but it should 
be remembered, that wherever a British officer leads, his Se- 
poy troops will follow ; and numerous instances have occurred 
where the Hindoo artillerymen have been cut down at their 
guns, rather than desert them. The gallant manner in which 
the natives will, single-handed, and armed only with a knife, 
attack the most ferocious tiger, for a trifling reward, has been 
often described and needs no recapitulation. But their 
agility and bravery in voluntarily encountering a formidable 
shark in his native element, for the sake of a few shillings, is 
not so well known. Arn illustration of this fact, as it occur- 
red when I was at Calcutta in 1830, may be here given. The 
boat was in its progress down the Hoogly, when a huge shark 
was seen swimming round it: a Hindoo prepared to attack 
it, on receiving a small reward for his dexterity. Holding 
the rope, in which he had made a sort of running knot, inone 
hand, and stretching out the other arm, as if already in the 
act of swimming, he stood in an attitude truly picturesque, 
waiting the reappearance of the shark. Atabout six or eight 
yards from the boat, the animal rose near the surface, when 
the native instantly plunged into the water a short distance 
from the very jaws of the monster. The shark immediately 
turned round and swam slowly toward the man, who in his 
turn, nothing daunted, struck out the arm that was at liberty, 
and approached the foe. When within a foot or two of the 
shark, the native dived beneath him, the animal going down 
almost at the same instant. The bold assailant in this fright- 
ful contest, soon appeared on the opposite side of the shark, 
swimming fearlessiy with the hand he had at liberty, and 
holding the rope behind his back with the other. The shark, 
which had also, by this time, made his appearance again, im- 
mediately swam toward him, and while the animal was ap- 
parently in the act of lifting himself over the lower part of the 
native’s body, that he might seize upon his prey, the man, 
making a strong effort, threw himself up perpendicularly, 
and went down with his feet foremost, the shark following 
him so simultaneously that we were fully impressed with the 
idea that they had gone down grappling together. As far as 
could be judged, they remained nearly twenty seconds out of 
sight, while we stood in breathless anxiety, and, it may be 
added, horror, waiting the result of this fearful encounter. 
Suddenly the native made his appearance, holding up both his 
hands over his head, and calling out, with a voice -hat pro- 
claimed the victory he had won while underneath the waves 
—Tan, tan! The people in the boat were all prepared ; the 
rope was instantly drawn tight; and the struggling victim, 
lashing the water in his wrath, was dragged on the shore and 
despatched. This truly intrepid man received only a cut on 
the left arm, apparently from the fin of his formidable adver- 
sary. 
“The Rev. H. Caunter relates the following instance of 
physical courage to which he was an eye-witness, at an en- 
tertainment given by the Rajah of Coorg: A man entered the 
arena, armed only with a Coorg-knife, and clothed in short 
trousers, which barely covered his hips, and extended half 
way down the thighs. The instrument, which he wielded in 
his right hand, was a heavy blade, something like the coulter 
of a plough, about two feet long and full three inches wide, 
gradually diminishing toward the handle, with which it formed 
aright angle. This knife is used with great dexterity by the 
Coorgs, being swung round in the hand before the blow is in- 
flicted, and then brought into contact with the object intended 
to be struck, with a force and effect truly astounding. The 
champion who now presented himself before the Rajah, was 
about to be opposed to a tiger, which he volunteered to en- 
counter almost naked, and armed only with the weapon I 
have described. He was rather tall, with a slight figure, but 
his chest was deep, his arms long and muscular; his legs 
were thin, yet the action of the muscles was perceptible at 
every movement, whilst the freedom of his gait, and the few 
contortions he performed preparatory to the hazardous enter- 
prize in which he was about to engage, showed that he pos- 
sessed uncommon activity, combined with no ordinary degree 
| of strength. The expression of his countenance was abso- 
lutely sublime when he gave the signal for the tiger to be let 
loose; it was the very concentration of moral energy—the in- 
dex of a high and settled resolution. His body glistened with 
the oil which was rubbed over it, in order to promote the elas- 
ticity of his limbs. _He raised his arm for several moments 
above his head, when he made the motion toadmit his enemy 
into the arena. The bars of a large cage were instantly lifted 
from above, a huge royal tiger sprang forward, and stood be- 
fore the Coorg, waving his tail slowly backward and forward, 
erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a suppressed howl. 
The animal first looked at the man, then at the gallery where 
the Rajah and his court were seated to see the sports, but did 
not appear at all easy in its present state of freedom; it was 
evidently confounded at the novelty of its position. After a 
short survey, it turned suddenly round, and bounded into its 
cage, from which the keeper, who stood above, beyond the 








which projected through one of the intervals, A }; 
match was put into the hand of the Coorg ; the bars 
again raised, and the crackers ignited. The tiger now dina 
into the arena with a terrible yell, and while the 

were exploding it leaped, turned and writhed as if in 9 

of frantic excitement. It at length crouched in aenat 
gnarling as acat does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retrea, 
had been cut off by securing the cage. During the explosion 
of the crackers the Coorg stood watching his enemy, and 
length advanced toward it with a slow but firm 4 The 
tiger raised itself and retreated, the fur on its ba being 
erect and its tail apparently dilated to twice the usual sige, 
It was not at all disposed to commence hostilities; but ity 
resolute foe was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently 
on the deadly creature, he advanced with the same measured 
step, the tiger retreating as before, but still Presenting ity 
front to the enemy. The Coorg now stopped suddenly: then 
moving slowly backward, the tiger raised itself to ‘its fall 
hight, curved its back to the necessary segment for a sprj 
and lashed its tail, evidently meditating mischief. The men 
continued to retire, and as soon as he was at so great a dig. 


tinguishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden bound for. 
ward, crouched, and sprang with a short sharp growl. Its 
adversary, fully prepared tor this, leaped actively on ore sido 
and as the tiger reached the ground, swung round his hewsy 
knife, and brought it with irresistible force upon the animal’y 
hind leg, just above the joint. The bone was instantly sev. 
ered and the tiger effectually prevented from making a second 
spring. The wounded beast roared, but turning suddenly on 
the Coorg, who had by this time retired several yards, ads 
vanced fiercely upon him, its wounded leg hanging in the skin, 
showing that it was broken. The tiger, now excited to a 
pitch of reckless rage, rushed forward upon its three legs 
toward its adversary, who stood with his heavy knife up 
raised, coolly awaiting the encounter. As soon as the say 
age creature was within his reach, he brought down the pom 


; derous weapon upon its head with a force which nothi 


could resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the van- 
quished foe fell dead at his feet. He then coolly wiped the 
knife on the animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam to the 
Rajah, and retired amid the loud acclamations of the spec. 
tators.”’ f 


These illustrations of calm, collected courage, founded 
on a firm reliance on skill and presence of mind, are worth 
preserving in the chapter of human character, as showi 
in a remarkable manner, the victory of the mind over bru- 
tal force, however superior. 





The Money Market wears a gloomy aspect. Stocks gen- 
erally are still further depressed, though there has been an 
improvement in some of the ‘fancies,’ but not sufficient to 
counteract the general downward tendency. The primary 
cause of this depression is the seeming prospect of a war, or 
at least of the protracted difficulties, with England ; auother 
is the rivalry and jealousies between the old and new Banks, 
and the generally disadvantageous position of the latter, 
which have thus far subtracted more money from circulation 
, than they have returned to it. A still further cause of panic 
is the alarming intelligence from those sections of country 
most deeply indebted to the commercial cities—the Susper- 
sion of the Mobile Branch Bank of Alabama, of the Western 
Bank of Georgia at Rome, and now of the Detroit City and 
State Bank of Michigan, and the general slowness of collee 
tions, especially on deterred debts. 
bined not only to depress securities and abstract business, but 
to increase the rates of Exchange on all distant and inde! 
points, and the rate of interest at home. Money may nowbe 
quoted at Jal§ per cent. per month, and the Banks are regu- 
larly curvailing. 

«Foreign Exchange advanced on Saturday, under an extra 
ordinary demand for transmission by the Liverpool. We 
may quote it at $4 84a5 (the par of Specie,) werk 
hardly equal to the demand. Several large housesd 
rates which were equivalent to refusing to draw atall. Many 
remittances which had been deferred when the Great Westers 
sailed were now to be sent forward. 

New-Orleans funds are the only Domestic in demand, and 
for those the rate is 1 per cent. Late advices from New 
Orleans state that money is very scarce there; the Banks 
being subjected to continual demands of Specie from Missit 
sippi, which keep down their discounts and issues. 
on England rated $472a4. ' 

The Hudson river is breaking up slowly; we have a 
heard of any steamboat ascending higher than Hudson, 
one may have got through yesterday. At any rate, it came 
be now many days before we have fair sailing to Albany. 

Our city wears an appearance of reviving business. . 
good many Southern and Western Merchants are here, making 
their Spring purchases. [Sylvester’s Reporter. 





The Rain-Water Philosopher.—A committee of the Le 





gislature of Pennsylvania has reported in favor of payiug Mr. 
Espy by the square mile for his pluvial demons 
give him 


“A sum equal to the expenses of making the experiment 








reach of mischief, tried to force it, but in vain. The bars 
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were then dropped, and several crackers fastened to its tail, 


if he shall cause it to rain over a territesy of 1000 square 
miles; the sum of $25,000 if he shall cause it to rain ove® 


tance that the fixed expression of his eye was no longer dig. . 


These causes have com | 
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territory of 5000 square miles; and the sum of $50,000 if he 


it to tain copiously over a territory of 10,000 
nie, or in cach quantities as shall keep the Ohio 
River navigable during the whole summer, from the city of 
Pittsburg to the Mississippi River—the larger sum in each 
case to exclude the smaller—and the Governor is hereby au- 
thorised and required to appoint three impartial and compe- 
tent persons to witness and judge of the said experiments, 
who shall, at the times and places appointed by the said 
James P. Espy, attend for that purpose, and upon such ex- 

riments being fully made and completed, the said rsons 
shall certify to the Governor the result thereof, and if the 
same shall be successful, the Governor shall draw his war- 
rant on the Treasurer of the Commonwealth in favor of the 
said James P. Espy, for such of the said sums as he shall be 
entitled to under this resolution.” 

OFFICIAL. 
rasay Hotes cuberiacd by Gee Asset Oe 
nt of Treasury Notes aw’ - 
ee tn 1557, baving been een A VIZ. 220 eee eees vee e +810,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of them about....... 8,270,130 00 
Leaving unredeemed of the first issue. ..-..-.- 1,729,870 00 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act 

of May 21, 1838, have been. ....+++-+ee+seeeesseeees 5,709,810 01 
There have been eemed of these last about........ 886,733 57 
Leaving unredeemed of the second issue. ..+.+..+.++++ 4,823,076 44 
This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equal to only.. $6,552,944 44 

LEVI WOODBURY, Secrretay of the Treasury. 

A New View of the Boundary Question.—The Editor of 
the Montreal Herald presents the question of the disputed 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick in a new light 
altogether. In the course of an article of some length on this 
subject, the Editor says: 

“ Both Governments appear equally determined in assert- 
ing and maintaining their claims to the territory; and even 
if Great Britain had no claim whatever to it, its value to 

ris so great, that war would be perfectly justifiable to 
obtain it; because if it were in the possession of the United 
States, it would completely isolate New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia from the Canadas. in which case the latter would be 
valueless to Britain. With it, a long line of frontier would 
be established directly in contact with the French settlements 
south of the St. Lawrence, by which means the inhabitants 
of that portion of the country could always be kept in sub- 
jection by the loyalists between Lower Canada and Maine.” 











Texas and Mexico.—A rumor has reached our city of 
the import, that a negotiation is going on between the Presi- 
dent of Texas and Gen. Urrea, with a view of forming a coa- 
lition between the Mexican Federalists and the Texans. The 
plan is, they say, to march 2000 Texans into Mexico, who 
will jon Urrea’s army, and by their united strength proceed 
to overturn the present Administration, and upon its ruins es- 
tablish a Government and institutions of a liberal republican 
character. Success, we say, to the enterprise. The only 
hope of Mexico, is in being amalgamated and identified with 
Anglo-Americans. {New-Orleans Bulletin. 


The Mormons.—The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Liberty, Feb. 9, 1839: 

“There has been much excitement here within a few days 
past. Several young men from Far West arrived here late 
one night and asked permission to see the prisoners, which 
was granted. They seized the jailor and endeavored to let 
the Mormon prisoners escape; but an alarm was given and 
they were all taken into custody, and are to be tried to- 
morrow.” 

The young men alluded to in the preceding extract. we 
see ate Mormons, as the inhabitants in and about Far 

est are all of that denomination, with a very few exceptions. 
The letter is from a source that may be relied upon. 

[Jefferson Enquirer. 


Land Sale at Milwaukie.—The sum of $50,000 was taken 
on the first day, and not an acre was sold except to actual 
settlers. [Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

Steamboat Lost.—We learn that the steamboats Knicker- 
bocker and John-Mills came in contact on Sunday night about 
15 miles above Baton Rouge. The latter boat sunk in 8 or9 
feet water—boat and cargo probably lost. The Knickerbocker 
received severe damage. The lost boat was laden with pro- 
duce from Maysville, for New-Orleans. 


Last of the Cherokees.—The Little Rock Advocate, of the 
4th inst. says—“‘ On Saturday last, 228;emigrating Cherokees 
arrived at this place, in the steamer Victoria, under the charge 
of Capt. Drew, on their way West. Most of them are those 
whe were unable to go by land; and 9 deaths have occurred 
since the commencement of their journey ; but in general they 
look well and enjoy good health. In the company is the cele- 
brated Chief, John Ross, who buried his wife in this city on 
Sunday.” 


Suspension Bridge Bank.—Thisinstitution hasestablished 
an agency at Lockport, under the superintendence of G. 
W. Rogers, Esq. where all bills under $5 will be redeemed 
at par, and all bills over that amount at a discount of one 

f® cent. 

{> The State Bank at Tuscaloosa, is about to issue 
from one to four hundred thousand dollars in 90 days post 
notes, for the purpose of discounting accommodation paper. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE NEW-YORKER,. 
On Saturday, the 23d of March, will be issued the first number of 
the sixth annual volume in the Folio form, and the seventh semi-an- 
nual volume of the Quarto Edition, of Tut New-YorkeRr, a journal 
of Politics, Literature and General Intelligence. The departments of 
this journal embrace— 

I, Literature.—Under this head will be comprised extracts from 
new works of interest, and from the magazines and reviews of the 
day; including all the English and American periodicals of note, 
which are regularly received at this office. To this department we 
are enabled to give great variety and freshness, from the abundance 
and excellence of the materials continually coming into our hands. In 
addition to these resources, original papers, from well-known and 
valuable contributors, regularly appear in our columns. Tales, 
sketches of men and manners, poems, reviews, anecdotes and essays 
of every description, constitute the staple of this department. Edito- 
rial notices of all subjects of more immediate national interest in lit- 
erature and the arts, add to its completeness and value. 

KE. Politics.—In the political portion of our journal we aim at 
record, rather than discussion ; avoiding, so far as may be, merely 
partisan views, and presenting a condensed register of Congressional 
and State legislation, and all political developments, thus presenting 
only matter the most deserving of remembrance, in a form the most 
convenient for reference. Tables of election returns, an impartial ac 
count of the most important political movements throughout the 
States, with the Nominations and Conventions of both the great po- 
litical parties, render this department of The New-Yorker a correct 
and faithful chronicle of the times. We believe that it is thus made 
to embody a variety of information, that would alone render it val- 
uable ; and, in the absence of any work corresponding to the English 
Annual Register, especially useful for public libraries and for all who 
have occasion to mark the progress of political events. 

KEK. General Intelligence.—A condensed summary of fo- 
reign and domestic news of substantial interest. 

It is the object of Tat New-Yorker to embrace as many topics as 
may be adequately treated in a weekly journal, to give it life and va- 
riety as a literary periodical, and matter enough of a useful character 
to render it worthy of preservation. Of its plan we feel at liberty to 
speak ; and we believe that there is no periodical in the country which 
combines so many points of interest, or so much that is calculated to 
render it an acceptable visiter at any fireside. Huw far the execution 
may correspond with the design, the public must determine. That 
it has been not altogether unsuccessfully executed, may be inferred 
from the fact that it enjoys at the present momeuta circulation f 
8,500 copies; and this from the legitimate and steady increase of an 
unsolicited subscription. It appears to be thus well adapted to sup- 
ply a positive demand in the community. 

Conditions.—-The Quarto New-Yorker, containing fifteen 
closely-printed pages of original and selected matter, with a page of 
new and popular music, Four Dollars per annum; the Folio of four 
pages, containing nearly the same matter with the Quarto, and ad- 
vertisements, Three Dollars per annum. A deduction of fifty cents 
from these prices will be made tu those who punctually pay in advance. 

7 As an inducement to companies to unite in subscribing, three 
copies of the Quarto, or five copies of the Folio edition of The New- 
Yorker will be sent to any order enclosing Ten Dollars which comes 
to us free of postage or other charge. Any larger number at the 
same rates, Address H. GREELEY & CO. New-York. 


LITERARY READING-ROOM. 

The publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully announce thai they 
have fitted up a Reapinc-Room in connection with their new office, 
No. 1 Ann-street, (under the American Museum, just out of Broad- 
way and Park Row, and nearly opposite the Astor House,) where 
they propose to subinit to the public all the best literary periodicals 
of this country and Great Britain, with afew of the newest books of 
interest, and a liberal assemblage of the newspapers of this country 
and Europe. 

The design is to render this an agreeable placc of resort for citi- 
zens and strangers who take an interest in Literature or the News of 
the Day. It is believed that the attempt te combine in a Reading- 
Room all the valuable periodicals printed in the English language is 
perfectly novel, at least in this country. Among the foreign works 
that will be regularly received atthe Reading-Room are the following: 











Lonpon QuaRTERLY, EDINBURGH, 
Foreicn, ” 'Lonpon & Westminster, } Reviews. 
Monthly Sigeinn, 
Buackwoop’s. onDON New Monruaty, 


Tatt’s Evinsurcn, 
Bentvey’s Misce.any, 
Fraser's, 

MonTsuy Misce.iany, 


Tue Merropouitan, 
Montuiy CHRONICLE. 

Tue GentLeman’s, 

Dustin University, &c. &c. 


Weekly Literary Journals. 
The Spectator, The Atlas, ‘The Sunbeam, 
The Atheneum, The Literary Gazette, The Court Gazette, 


The Musical World, Conservative Journal, Weekly True Sun, 
Galignani’s Messenger, &c. &c, 

Among the American works which will be constantly received, are 
the North American, New-York and Boston Quarterlies; the Knick- 
erbocker, Gentlemen’s, Ladies’, Hesperian, and other Monthly Maga 
zines ; the Albion, Corsair, Spirit of the Times, and nearly every lite- 
rary Weekly published in the Union. Of ordinary newspapers, most 
of those published in this city will be filed, with some from every 
State and nearly every city in the Union. For the accommodation of 
ite patrons and the public, a bulletin will be regularly kept, on which 
all important events occurring will be duly noted. In fine, no exer- 
tions will be spared to render the Reading-Room an interesting ané 
agreeable place of resort to its patrons. 

The price of subscription is fixed at Five Dollars per annum. 

Transient visiters are invited, and will be charged but the merest 





trifle. 
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The Reading-Room will be kept open from 8 A. M. to 9 P.M 
Subscribers will be entitled to all the privileges of the Room and its 
contents between these hours, but not to remove the periodicals. 

OF Gentlemen of the Press, whether of this city or elsewhere, and 
officers of vessels, are invited to muke free use of the Room at all times. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having received many complaints recently of failure or delay im 
the receipt of The New-Yorker, we beg leave to state, for the ninth 
time, that a copy of our Folio edition is mailed to every subscriber out 
of this city before 7 o'clock on Friday evening, (the day preceding its 
date,) and to all those of the Quarto by the same hour of Saturday, 
(the day of its date.) What can wedo more? We were obliged to 
have most of our lists transferred to new Mail Books in January, and 
in the operation a very few names were missed, whereby 80 many 
subscribers were for a short time neglected. The error was in every 
instance corrected on the very day it was brought to notice by am in- 
timation from the Postmaster, Agent or subscriber that hig 
not arrive. If there should, by any possibility, be any 
unserved, a line from the P. M. will serve to point out ourerror 
ensure its correction. 

Some of the requests which reach us would be spared if thous 
ferring them were acquainted with very simple tacts. For instances, 
we could not forward our paper as early as the Mirror, the re 
papers, &c. without going te press as they do, and very 
or three days in advance of our day of publication. 
no sort of advantage to any one, as the intelligence given 
umns could not possibly be brought up beyond the mor 
on which our paper went te press, as it now is. 

We hope soon to perfect arrangements for printing our @ 
edition on two presses, thus going to press with both sideaat 
mailing as fast as printed, so as to despatch the whole by the mails of 
Saturday—in that case as soon as the Folio can leave the city under 
existing Post Office regulations. An exception will still exist, how- 
ever, in the case of Connecticut, for which State the mails are 
up in this city at 5 o'clock A. M. and depart by steamboat at 7, 
that State our Folio edition leaves regularly on Saturday 
while the Quarto cannot go till Monday—there being no Sunday 

Our friends who have written us on the subject of mail transtis- 
sion, will please consider the above, if sufficiently explicit, an answer 
to their several inquiries. 
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Josern C. Fuver, Esq. P. M. will hereafter act as Agont for The 
New-Yorker at Peoria, Ill. in place of Mr. R. Hamlin, resigned. 

Mr. E. W. Sidebottom, North Adams, Mass. shall be welcome 
to the small amount out of which he takes so much pains to swindle 
us, if he will refrain from any further exhibitions of his insolence and 
scurrility. They will not be read. 








FRarcied. 
On the 11th inst. by Elder Isaac N, Walter, Warren T. Shiels to 
Mary Ann Ketchum, both of this city. 

On the 12th, David B. Hibbard, M. D. to Matilda H. daughter of 
Charles Mould, all of this city. 
Also, Christopher Cotley to Catharine A. Inslee, both of this city. 

On the 13th, Addison Weld to Harriet, daughter of Col. Wm Foster, 
— this city. 
n the 7th ult. at Augusta, Georgia, Hiram Dill, aged 14, to Mary 
Anon Langley, aged is!” — : ; 


Died, 

On the 12th inst. Hannah, wife of Cornelius McLean, aged 58 years. 

Also, Mrs. Frances Wheeler, aged 60. 

Also, Eliza J. daughter of Thos. G. Brady, aged 20. 

On the 13th, Ogden RK. Crane, aged 35. 

On the 14th, Lewis Rich, a ed 50. 

In Spring Creek township, Warren Co. Pa., on the 27th of January, 
Mr. Benjamin Greeley, formerly of New-Hampehire, aged 58 years. 
Printers in New-Hampshire will please notice. 








EBSTER’S EDITION OF THE BIBLE.—TESTIMONIALS : 
“ Dr. Webster's edition of the Bible, in which the ~~ ~ of 
the translation is Fm eee from obsolete, usgrammatical excep- 
tionable words and phrases, is approved and used by many clergymen 
and other gentlemen very competent to judge of its merits.” 
Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. 
Benjamin Silliman, 
—_ L. a ~ 
hauncey A. rich, ofessors. 
Denison Olmsted, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 
* We use Dr. Webster's edition of the Bible in our families, and can 
cheerfully recommend it to others.” 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, Prof. of Theology. 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church, New-Haven, 
Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Pastor of the Church in Middlebury, Vt. 
Rev. William C. Fowler, Prof. of Rhetoric, Amherst Coll., Mass. 
“The subscribers have, for some months past, used Dr. Webster's 
edition of the Bible in our families, and we can sincerely sd that we 
are well pleased with his emendations of the language. This work is 
not anew translation, but the common version, with improvements of 
the language, without an alteration of the sense, except in three or 
four passagés, in which mistakes had been introduced by oversight or 
misprinting. The Editor has, by a change of words, illustrated many 
passages which, in the common are obscure or unintelligible to 
ordinary readers, und altered some words and passages, which cannot 
be uttered before an audience without giving offense, especially to 
females ; which words and phrases subject the Seriptures to the scoffs 
of infidels. The more we is amended copy, the better we like 
it; and we cheerfully commend it to the use of others, believing that 
an examination of the work will remove objections to the amendments, 
and be the means of promoting religion, by extending the use of the 
Bible in schools.” 
Rev. Edwin E. Griswold, of the Methodist 
Rev. Judson A. Root, Principal of a Female Institute. 
Charles Bostwick, Deacon of United Society, New-Haven. 
Rev. Smith Dayton, of the Methodist connection. 
Henry White, Esq. Deacon of the First Church, New-Haven. 
Everard Beujamin, Deacon of the Free Chureh, New-Haven. 








For sale, at wholesale or retail, by 8. BABCOCK, New-Havea - 
March 9. 
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BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Lanp of the Men who brought before 
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Shall we not name thy name with pride, 
Famed Mother of the brave? 
Who would not die as Hampden died, 
That looks on Sidney’s grave ? 
O’er it thy mountain summits rise, 
Thy dewy roses bloom ; 
We stand upon it—Here he lies! 
Thou, Britain, art his tomb! 
Yet scorners say, thy hills and vales 
Are cursed from sea to sea; 


‘ The land of palaces and jails’ 
Derigion nameth thee. 





Or labor in despair, 
Where demons tax the blessed light, 
And taint with plague the air. 
Land of the wise, the great, the good ! 
When wilt thou break thy chains, 
And startle into honest blood 
The filth in tyrants’ veins? Tait’s Mag. 
For the New-Yorker. 
“PEACE—BE STILL!” 
Hie rolled the dark waves of Gennesaret’s sea, 
And cast their white foam on thy shores, Galilee ; 
While the winds and the tempest, in darkness and night, 
Together contend in the strength of their might. 


’Mid the dash of the rain, and the billows’ loud wail, 








A vessel is biding the force of the gale; 


And vainly the storm-beaten mariners urge , 
Their tempesi-tost bark through the wide-rolling.surge. 
Though death and destruction seem o’er them to sweep, 
There is one in the ship who can peacefully sleep; 

The din and confusion disturb not his breast; 

The storm, with its music, hath lulled him to rest. 


But, called by the cry of the fearful to wake, 

He rises, and calmly looks forth on the lake, 
Where rage the wild elements, sporting at will, 
Then says to the winds and the waters—“ Be still!” 
The billows, submissive, crouch low at his feet; 

On the wings of the wind doth the tempest retreat ; 
In trembling and silence they list to his word, 

And obey, for they know ’tis the voice of the Lord. 
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